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1980-81 Budget 
Increase to Go 
For Salaries 


Although the education budget passed 
by the Legislature on the final day-of the 
session gave Auburn more than an $8 mil- 
lion increase, it fell far short of remedying 
the University’s economic problems. Over 
the past few years, inflation, proration, and 
level funding have put Auburn’far behind 
in many areas. 

When President Hanly Funderburk took 
office in April, he emphasized efficiency, 
accountability, and salary improvement in 
order to retain good faculty. “We appre- 
ciate what the Legislature has done for us,” 
Dr. Funderburk told the local press the day 
following passage of the education budget, 
“and we can assure taxpayers that we will 
use the money Wisely.”” Most of the money, 
he said, would go for salary improvement. 
He would recommend to the Board of 
Trustees, he said, an across the board cost 
of living increase as well as merit raises. 

Earlier Dr. Funderburk instituted some 
belt-tightening measures for the Univer- 
sity. He put a moratorium on the creation 
of new positions and the replacement of 
resigning or retiring faculty without ap- 
proval of the President's Office. He has 
also begun a campus wide study of each 
division and department. That study has, 
so far, resulted in the elimination of com- 
pulsory physical education requirements. 
Dr. Funderburk expects further changes to 
occur. | 

Appropriation for the 1980-81 school 


year compared with this year’s (which is 


the same as 1978-79) as follows: 


Auburn University (the budget for oper- ; 


ation of the main campus and all teaching, 
research, and public service functions out- 
side of agriculture), $43,115,000, an in- 
crease of $5,028,318 over the current year; 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 
$8,300,000, an increase of $1,044,242; 

Cooperative Extension Service, 
$10,257,000, an increase of $1,274,254; 

Auburn University at Montgomery, 
$6,700,000, an increase of $857,313. 

The budget is considerably lower than 
Auburn’s request and the Alabama Commis- 
sion on Higher Education's recommenda- 
tion. ACHE had recommended $56,605,112 
for the main campus, $8,654,000 for the 


Experiment Station, $10,843,000 for the 


Extension Service, and $8,629,000 for 
AUM. > : 
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PRESIDENT’S AWARD WINNERS—Auburn University President Hanly 
Funderburk introduces the top graduates in each of the undergraduate schools for 
this academic year who have received the President's Award. They are (front row 
from left) Ramona E. Pelletier of Jacksonville, Fla., Agriculture; Donn Whitacre 
of Huntsville, Architecture & Fine Arts; Susan L. Karamanian of San Antonio, 


Board Ups Tuition, 


Rent and Drops 
PE Requirement 
By Kaye Lovvorn ic 
Along cei tione Sduting! ciieee thi 


Auburn Board of Trustees at its June 2 
meeting raised tuition and dorm rent, 


effective fall quarter, and abolished com- 


pulsory physical education, effective sum- 
mer quarter. | “Sig 

The tuition hike of $20 per quarter will 
bring in-state tuition to $240 per quarter 
for Auburn students. Non-resident stu- 
dents will pay $480. Included in the $20 is 


an $8.50 fee students voted on themselves 
to pay for a new student activities building. 
AUM fees will increase $10, bringing tui- 
tion there to $195 per quarter. 


The rent increases range from $5 to $70, 
depending on the accommodations invol- 
ved. Married student apartment rents in- 
creased from $5 to $20, varying according 
to air conditioning and number of bed- 
rooms. Dorm room rent increased from 
$15 in Dorm 12, the co-op dorm, through 


$70 for single air conditioned rooms with 


telephones in Magnolia Hall. 


_ The end of compulsory physical educa- 
tion at Auburn came in one of the first 
cost-cutting moves made by President 
Hanly Funderburk, who is making an 
intensive study of all campus departments 


Texas, Arts & Sciences; Mukesh K. Parekh of Auburn, Business; Zachary A. 
Merrill of Piedmont, Education; (back row) President Funderburk; Michael S. 
French of Pensacola, Fla., Engineering; Jan T. Schrubbe of Birmingham, Home 
Economics; Lucinda L. Maine of Mobile, Pharmacy; and Charles Edwin (Chuck) 
Blass of Birmingham, Veterinary Medicine. 3 
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and divisions. The move does not elimi- — 


nate the physical education program, but 
makes participation voluntary. Although 
the result is yet to be seen, administrators 
expect physical education course enroll- 
ment to drop by fifty percent. 


In other action the Board approved 
degrees for June graduates, delayed choos- 
ing a vice chairman until Gov. Fob James is 


present, accepted a $200,000 grant from 


the FAA for improvements to the Opelika- 
Auburn Airport, authorized an application 


for HUD funds to improve Auburn cam-_ 
pus housing and construct more housing at 
AUM, expressed appreciation to ‘Mary — 
MaCarty for her 15 years as secretary of the 


board, and elected Elizabeth Darity as her 
successor. | 
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The 1979-1980 
President's 

& Sullivan 
Awards Made 


A retired faculty member and two stu- 
dents have received the 1979-80 Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan Awards at Auburn. The 
Sullivan Awards recognize service to 
others and spiritual values. Professor 
Emeritus. George J. Cottier, retired from 
the poultry science department, received 
the non-student award. Karen McGuire of 


Auburn, a senior in journalism, and Dan | 
Roberts, former vice president of the Stu- 


dent Government Association, a 


the student awards. 
At the same time Auburn President 


Hanly Funderburk presented the Presi- 
dent’s Award to the outstanding graduate 
for the past year from nine of Auburn's ten 
undergraduate schools. The School of Nurs- 
ing, in its first year of operation, did not 
have a graduate. 

Recipients of the President's Award are: 
Ramona E. Pelletier of Jacksonville, Fla., 
School of Agriculture; Donn Whitacre of 
Huntsville, Architecture and Fine Arts; 
Susan L. Karamanian of Neenah, Wis., 
Arts and Sciences; Mukesh K. Parekh of 
Auburn, Business; Zachery A. Merrill of 
Piedmont, Education; Michael S. French of 
Pensacola, Fla., Engineering; Jan T. 
Schrubbe of Birmingham, Home Econom- 
ics; Lucinda L. Maine of Mobile, Pharmacy; 


and Charles Edwin (Chuck) Blass of Bir-. 


mingham, Veterinary Medicine. 
Professor Cottier’s excellence as a 
teacher was recognized by the students 
who elected him Outstanding Teacher in 
the School of Agriculture in 1977 and by 
his peers in Canada and the United States 
who named him Outstanding Classroom 


_ Teacher inthe Poultry Science Association. 


As student and teacher, he spent 55 years 
of his life at the University, where, alumni 
report, no student of his was ever just a 
number. | 

Miss McGuire was cited for her work 
with student publications, as director of the 
Council of Dorm Presidents, and commun- 
ity chairman of Personal Awareness Week. 

Roberts, who graduated in building 
science, has been active throughout his 
four years in student government. Beyond 


that, he took a personal interest in students 


who had problems, exploring avenues of 
redress for the student where possible. He 
has been active in Campus Crusade. 

The recipient of the President's Award 
in the School of Agriculture, Miss Pelletier 
graduated in agronomy and soils. She has 
been an officer in the Agronomy Club and 
was a member of the Soil Judging Team 
this year which won the national title for 
the third straight year. She has held the 
Alabama Crop Improvement Association 
Scholarship, and was a summer Weyer- 
hauser Company science and engineering 
intern. — 

Whitacre, a former Air Force sergeant, 
set something of a record in June when he 


was awarded three degrees—in environ- 


SULLIVAN AWARD—These three people gave something extra to Auburn University and its people while 
on campus, and for that reason they were selected this year to receive the Algernon Sydney Sullivan Award. 
Receiving the non-student award was (left) Prof. Emeritus George John Cottier who, as a student and professor 
_ in poultry science, gave 55 years to AU. Student recipients are Karen McGuire of Auburn, a senior in journalism, 
and Daniel J. Roberts of Birmingham, a senior in building science and former Student Government vice 


president. 


mental design, building construction, and 


architecture—all with highest honor. He . 


was selected in 1978 by the SGA as the 
outstanding student in-his school. 

Miss Karamanian graduated with high- 
est honor in December. Her principal 
activities have been in student govern- 
ment, Model United Nations, and athlet- 
ics. She is the first Auburn woman and the 
third Auburn student ever to be named a 
Rhodes Scholar. In addition, Phi Kappa 


Phi named her the outstanding freshman 


in Arts and Sciences her first year here. She 
received the Charles P. Anson Award as 
the outstanding student in economics and 
the Endrekin Yates Award as the outstand- 
ing junior at Auburn in 1979 as well as the 
first place major nations award from the 
Southeastern Model United Nations. 
Parekh, a native of Kuwait with citizen- 


_ ship in both Kuwait and India, received his 


degree in business. He has been news 
director for. the campus radio station, which 
won him the station’s Outstanding News 
Service Award. He has also worked as a 
columnist and reporter for The Plainsman, 
and was active in the International Stu- 
dents Organization and the Model United 
Nations, winning first place for Middle 
Powers at the Southeastern Invitational 
Model UN and the Understanding of 
International Affairs Award at the Model 
UN. | 

Merrill, who graduated in industrial arts 
in December, is now enrolled im Graduate 
School at Auburn where he is a graduate 


_ teaching assistant. He has served as presi- 


dent of the Industrial Arts Club and has 
been active at the local and regional levels 
in its activities. Ps 
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French, now an ensign with the U.S. 
Navy and undergoing flight training at 


Pensacola Naval Air Base, Fla., received - 


his degree in aerospace engineering at 
Auburn last August. In addition to his 
many honors in engineering and in Naval 
ROTC, he was a member of the University 
Singers and Concert Choir. 


Miss Schrubbe, who received her degree 
in nutrition, was selected by Phi Kappa Phi 
as the Outstanding Freshman in 1977. She 
also received the senior award of the Ala- 
bama Dietetic Association in 1980. She 
plans to take the dietetic registration 
examination and work as a hospital dieti- 
tion. 


Miss Maine, who received her degree in 
pharmacy in March, is currently employed 
as a hospital pharmacist in Mobile. She has 
served as president of both the Student 
Alabama and American Pharmaceutical 
Association chapters and received numer- 
ous honors as a student. She also served on 
the Pharmacy Student Council and the 
Pharmacy Ethics Council while at Auburn. 


Blass received the Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine degree on June 6, after serving a 
preceptorship with Dr. David Kuykendall 
in Birmingham. Blass has been active in 
the student chapter of the American Vete- 
rinary Medical Association and has served 
for four years as a‘director for the veteri- 
nary student bookstore. He graduated third 
in his class of 115. 


The President's Award is based primar- 
ily on scholarship, but also on leadership, 
citizenship, character and promise of pro- 
fessional ability. 


Three AE Students 
Win Top Regional 
Awards 


Two aerospace engineering students 
have presented prize-winning papers at 
the Southeastern Regional Student Con- 
ference of the American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics, and a third has 
won one of six Honor Awards given by 
Sigma Gamma Tau, the national honor 
society in aerospace engineering. 

John M. Abernathy of Trenton, Tenn., 
won the first place award in the graduate 
division for his paper on “An Analysis of 
Gap Effects on Wing-Elevon Aerodynam- 
ics.” He is a master’s degree student and 
graduate teaching assistant in AE. His first 
prize included a $150 check. 

Michael A. Reed of Chamblee, Ga., took 
second place in the undergraduate division 
for his paper, “The Effect of Canard Di- 
hedral on Longitudinal Stability.” After 
graduating in March, he is awaiting assign- 
ment to an Air Force Flight school. 

During the past ten years, Auburn stu- 
dents have presented six prize-winning 
papers in the graduate division and nine in 
the undergraduate. | 

Terry A. Tope tied with a Georgia Tech 
student, A.G. Morgan, Jr., for the regional 
Honor Award given in each of the six dis- 
tricts of Sigma Gamma Tau, aerospace 
engineering horior society. A native of 
Adelanto, Calif., Terry ranks in the top ten 
percent of his class, is secretary of the 
Sigma Gamma Tau chapter, and a member 
of Tau Beta Pi, engineering honorary. He 
is a member of the Navy ROTC, has taken 
part in several university musicals, and has 
written technical reports for Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center. Upon gra- 
duation, he hopes to attend the Nuclear 
Power School for reactor training with the 


Navy. 


Building Science 
Students Honored 


Seven students in the building science 
curriculum at Auburn University were 
honored during May at the annual recogni- 
tion dinner. More than 100 contractors, 
alumni, students, and faculty attended. 

Named Outstanding Building Science 
Student was Charles C. Logan of Birming- 
ham. | 

The 100th annual F.R. Hoar Construc- 
tion Company, Inc., scholarship of $750 
was presented to Jeffrey Kirk of Piedmont. 

Mark J. White of Huntsville received the 
Blount International, Ltd., $200 book and 
equipment award. | 

The Keystone Club Award went to Gary 
Randolph of Metairie, La. 

Alabama Concrete Industries Associa- 
tion book awards for scholarship were 


earned by freshman William C. Edgar of 


Deatsville, sophomore Roy R. Duncan, II], 
of Bessemer, juniors Julian P. Hurst of 
LaGrange, Ga., and Mark J. White of 
Huntsville, and senior Charles C. Logan of 
Birmingham. | 
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Phi Kappa Phi 
Initiates 129, 
Two Alumni 


On May 29, Phi Kappa Phi, Auburn's 
highest scholastic honorary initiated 129 
new members. The number included two 
alumni and nine graduate students. Ala- 
bama Supreme Court Justice C. C. (Bo) 
Torbert '51 made the address at the ban- 
quet following initiation ceremonies. 

The two alumni initiated were Dean J. 
Grady Cox’48 of the School of Engineering 
and Emory O. Cunningham ’48, president 
of the Progressive Farmer Co. of Bir- 
mingham. 

Elected to membership with grades in 
the top five percent of their classes are: 
Ann L. Coker, Steven M. Fendley, Stephen 
Garrard Hill, Jacquelyn Samford, Hany 
Mahmoud Fahmy Aly, and Judith Victoria 
Lechner, all of Auburn. 

Rebecca E. Banker, Margaret E. Burke, 
Patti Jia Guthrie, Diane Marie Hollis, 
Brian Kent Lee, Lisa Ann Logan, Jan T. 
Schrubble, James Harris Stickland, Jr., Cyn- 


thia Lynn Taylor, Kimberly Ann William- | 


son, and Lila J. Williams, all of Birming- 
ham. 

Michael Paul Bentley, Ricky Wayne 
Thomas and Robert Douglas Wakefield of 
Sylacauga; Theodora Lee Adams of Tusca- 
loosa, Rebecca L. Barnett of Dothan, Leslie 
Ann Blackmon and Timothy Alfred Bush, 
both of Ozark. 

Rita Jan Blair of Kingston, William 
Dwight Bond and Linda Jane Martin of 
Enterprise, William Clyde Brisendine of 
Ft. Payne, M. Margaret Brown of Roanoke, 
Beverly Bush and Kay Johnson of Eufaula. 

Melinda J. Carpenter of Lanett, Gwen- 


DISTINGUISHED BUSINESS ALUM—William A. Fickling, Jr., 


of the School of Business, Dr. George R. Horton. 


dolyn Chandler of New Hope, John Dudley 


Cheape of Decatur, Barbara Ann Coane of 
Athens, Ann Laurie Conn of Lafayette, 
William C. Dinwiddie, Jr., of Millbrook, 
Shirley A. Sanderson of Notasulga. 
Melissa Lynn Hill of Hokes Bluff, 
Michael Roy Hirano of Weaver, Theresa 
Louise Janes of Livingston, Timothy Aron 
Johnson of Salem, Rose C. Jones of Hamil- 
ton, Sandra Annette Jordan of Frisco City. 
Cathy H. Jowers, Wesley Doyle McBride, 
Teresa Marie Milly, Brenda E. Scollard, 
Debbie L. Steelman, all of Huntsville. 
James Ricky Lusk of Scottsboro, Bruce 


Eugene Mancill of Mobile, Charles D. 
_ McCartha of Tallassee, Mitzi Lynn Minor 


of Smiths, Royce Stanley Moody of New 
Site, James C. Peebles of Talladega. 

Derk S. Phillippona of Gordon, Susan E. 
Quimby of Chatom, Sylvia S. Rasey of Opp, 
Tommy G. Smith of Elba, Kelly J. Sullivan 
and Lisa Gail Webb, both of Anniston. 

Tina Marie Tomaszewski of Florence, C. 
Allen Tomlinson of Cherokee, Gwendolyn 
Weddington of Muscle Shoals, William 
Robert Windsor Jr., of Wadley, Phillip 
Wesley Young of Dadeville, Walter Har- 
mon Rutledge of Bucksville. 

From Florida: Carol Jean Anthony of 
Panama City, Michael Nicholas Billiris of 
Clearwater, Mary Anne Bryan and Ana 
Teresita Diaz of Miami, Charles W. Carper, 
Jr., of Winter Haven, Wayne C. Forehand 
of Winter Garden, Tamera Jane Forten- 
berry of Ft. Walton Beach. 

Randall Brooks Johnston and Elizabeth 
Allen Langston of Tallahassee, Dana Ann 
Kerbs of Maitland, Ramona E. Pelletier of 
Jacksonville, Elizabeth Claire Robinson of 
Neptune Beach. 


Deborah L. Searfoss of Lakeland, Karen 
Denise Singletary of Orlando, John Taylor 
Thorington, Jr., and William Michael Til- 


‘54 of Macon, Ga., was named 1980 
Distinguished Alumnus of the Auburn University School of Business during the annual awards banquet in May. 

Mr. Fickling (left) is president and chairman of the board of Charter Medical Corporation, which he organized 
in 1969. The corporation owns and manages hospitals and health care facilities. Making the presentation is dean 
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ton of Tampa, Samuel R. Wrigley of 
Hollywood. | 

From Georgia: Nancy Louise Baker of 
Chickamauga, Cathy L. Jones and Robert 
Mark Nels of LaGrange, KarenG. Kroft of 
Decatur, Jacqueline Anne Lamb and David 
Richard Wilkes of Columbus, Leslie Kay 
Pratt and Katherine R. Ripley of Atlanta. 

Arthur John Quirk of Clarkston, Terri 
Kay Walters of Hinesville, and Virginia 
Stapf Smith of Doraville. 

Also, Mary Lynn Bajt of Joliet, Ill., Bar- 
bara Paul Emaus of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Kevin Anthony Eyl of Ellisville, Miss., 
Jayne M. Fischer of Dayton, Ohio. 

Donald Wayne Ireland of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Issa Alberto Kalil of Buena Park, 
Calif., Danny D. Moore of Hudson, N.C., 
Debbie N. White of Jackson, Miss., Jeanne 
E. White of Greencastle, Ind. 

M.M. Daniels of Naperville, Ill, Karen 
Carmean Gaston of Camden, Ark., Ken- 
neth O. McElrath Jr., of New Orleans, La., 


and Mukesh K. Parekh of Kuwait. 


Hoveland Named 
Distinguished 
Graduate Prof 


| Dr. Carl Hoveland of the Department of | 


Agronomy and Soils has been named the 
Distinguished Graduate Faculty Lecturer 
for 1980-81. He will make a general ad- 
dress fall quarter in that capacity. 

The Distinguished Graduate Faculty Lec- 
ture is sponsored by the Graduate School 
and the Auburn Alumni Association which 
presents a cash award to the professor 
chosen to make the address. 

According to Graduate Dean Paul Parks, 
faculty nominating Dr. Hoveland pointed 
to his “creative research, publications, gra- 
duate level teaching, and professional ser- 
vice,” as well as his ability to contribute to 
the “solution of practical problems in the 
area of world food production.” 

Dr. Hoveland joined the Auburn faculty 


in 1959 and became a full professor in. 


1968. One of his most significant research 
contributions has been the development of 
Yuchi arrowleaf clover, now the most 
commonly used winter annual clover in the 
South. Dr. Hoveland has also worked with 
other agronomists in developing pasture 
seed mixtures that produce beef profitably 
on pasture alone without — feedlot 
finishing. 

The author of numerous papers, Dr. 
Hoveland has been a guest lecturer in 
Brazil, Argentina, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and throughout Europe. 

At Auburn he teaches graduate courses 
in crop ecology and forage crop manage- 
ment and an undergraduate course in fac- 
tors limiting crop production. 


Askew to Head 
ME Department 


Dr. Raymond F. Askew, professor of 
physics, will succeed Dr. Royce E. Beckett 
this month as head of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department at Auburn. 

In announcing the change, which will be 
effective June 16, Dean J. Grady Cox of 
Engineering said he was acceding to a 
request by Dr. Beckett that he be relieved 
of his duties as department head. 

Dr. Askew, a member of the Auburn 


Dr. Raymond F. Askew | 


faculty since 1960, will head the depart- 
ment for an interim period of not less than 
two years, according to Dean Cox. A Bir- 
mingham native, Dr. Askew received his 
bachelor’s degree at Birmingham-South- 
ern, then earned master’s and doctoral 


degrees at the University of Virginia be- 


fore coming here. 

In 1966 he was named administrative 
assistant to the head of the Physics De- 
partment and in 1971 was promoted to full 


professor. He also served for two years as — 


acting director of Auburn's Leach Nuclear 


Science Center. Currently he is a member — 


of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Physical Society's Southeastern Section 
and serves as regional counslor for the 
Society of Physics Students. Dr. Askew is a 
member of Sigma Xi research and Sigma 
Pi Sigma physics honoraries and a Dan- 
forth Associate. 

Dr. Beckett was named department head 
in February 1977, having previously taught 
at the University of Iowa for 15 years and 


served as director of the Rodman Labora- 


tory and senior scientist for the Com- 
mander, Rock Island Arsenal, before com- 
ing to Auburn. 


Architecture and 
Fine Arts Honorary 


Initiates 33 


The Alpha Theta Chapter of Tau Sigma 
Delta, honorary fraternity in the School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts at Auburn Uni- 
versity, has initiated 33 mew members. 
Membership is based on scholastic achieve- 
ment and excellence in the design profes- 
sion. Only persons in the fields of architec- 
ture, interior design, industrial design, 
landscape architecture, and visual arts are 
eligible. 

Lynne Wells of Huntsville was awarded 
the Bronze Medal during the banquet initi- 
ation ceremonies. Wells was honored for 
“demonstrated excellence in visual com- 
munications. ” 

Mary Walton U Becug rts of Montgomery 
was awarded the Silver Medal for her work 
in landscape architecture. The Silver Medal 
is awarded to a professional for outstand- 


ing work in Alabama during the past five 


years. 
The new members of Tau Sigma Delta 
are Randall Neal Bartlett of Mobile, Shir- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Points & Views 


Here and There— 


The Hounds of Dreamland 
By Jerry Roden, Jr. 


_ Of late I have been disturbed by troublesome 


dreams of great and dire events and the most 
inconsequential trivialities. Unlike Pharaoh, | 
| have been unable to find a 
Joseph to unravel the myster- 
ies of these nocturnal visita- 
tions. Nowhere within the 
- grand and glorious confines of 
this magnificent university 
have I discovered a single doc- 
tor or professor of the occult. 
Therefore, in desperation, I 
turn to our alumni audience in 
quest of someone skilled in the practice of 
fathoming the strange actions and arcane sym- 
bols of the subconscious operating in a state of 
untranquil slumber. 


Roden 


To provide a clue for potential interpreters, I | 


relate hereafter the most notable elements of 
one dream filled with omens of great portent. I 
dreamed that Dr. Paul Parks, dean of the 
Auburn University Graduate School, appointed 
my wife, Rebecca, to represent him on a presti- 
gious university committee established to define 
the university's formal position upon a dog 
ordinance proposed by the city fathers of the 
loveliest village. With appropriate wifely humil- 
ity, Rebecca explained to Dean Parks that her 
husband—by natural disposition, established 
manners, lifelong experience, and formal train- 
ing—was much better qualified than she to par- 
ticipate in a profound discussion of any and all 
matters of canine consequence. 

With trenchant insight, the worthy dean rec- 
ognized immediately the merit of Rebecca's 
conclusion and conferred upon me forthwith the 
high honor of representing him upon the dog 
ordinance committee. Rebecca neglected to in- 
form me of my appointment until a few minutes 
before the first scheduled meeting of the com- 
mittee, forcing me to rush off to attend, dressed 
only in my trousers and a bathrobe. The bath- 
robe proved insufficient to cover the hair on my 
manly chest and that exposure combined with 
the magnetism of my bare feet enticed a bevy of 
beautiful coeds, clad in the scantiest shorts or 
skirts with long and dainty slits, to accompany 
me to the meeting where they engaged in deli- 
cate familiarities with my torso. 

Troubled by the inappropriateness of my 
dress and that delightful feminine attention, I 
followed the trend of the committee’s learned 
discourse with the utmost difficulty. However, I 
must confess that in my heart of hearts I found 
the subject of little consequence and thought the 
question of dogs on leash or dogs free to roam 
and follow their natural inclinations afforded 
little opportunity for significant comment. On 
the whole, empathy and sympathy caused me to 
lean toward maximum canine freedom. | 

- Contrary to my expectations, the committee 


4 


remained in session from two in the afternoon 
until long after the sun sank behind the veter- 
nary campus on Wire Road, and a transient mist 
enshrouded the towers of Samford Hall from 
which the lights on the great four-faced clock 
shone with a soft luminescence. Dr. Ward Allen 
initiated the proceedings with a dignified and 
eloquent oration upon canines and our Southern 
heritage. He spoke of the noble hounds of the 


great plantations, the wise and faithful compan- 


ions of the yeoman farmer, and the snarling curs 
of the uncultured laborers. He concluded that 


dogs of gentle breeding with established ances- 
try behave themselves admirably in the city but © 


pine to an early demise from the loss of their 
high calling and congenial surroundings. The 
sturdy companions of the yeoman will not sub- 
mit to the confines of the city. All curs within 


city limits should be chained or impounded. The 


only canines appropriate for respectable city 
dwellers are effete lapdogs whose proper place 
is within the doors of their mistresses’ parlors. 


Professor Fran French rose to the height of 
her dignity and responded with great fervor to 
what she termed the irrelevant platitudes of a 
decadent aristocracy, an archaic elitism. She 
appealed to the Declaration of Independence, 
the United States Constitution, and the inherent 
rights and dignity of all living creatures. She 
expounded at length upon equal rights, civil 
rights, gun control, nuclear proliferation, de- 
criminalization of marijuana, and prison reform 
and waved a petition with five hundred signa- 
tures requesting the city fathers to relinquish 
the entire question to the prudent counsel of the 
Faculty Senate and the Student Government 
Association. 


Dr. Sara Hudson arose and spoke more to the 


point, I thought. (Professor French's logic for 
integrating all the controversial issues of the 
times into an argument for disqualifying the city 
fathers to legislate for, or against dogs, some- 
how escaped me.) In contrast, Professor Hudson 
traced the treatment of dogs in great literature 
from the fox hounds in Chaucer through the 
beagles of Shakespeare down to Francis Thomp- 
son’s “The Hound of Heaven” and A. Conan 
Doyle’s The Hound of the Baskervilles, and the 
adventures of Lassie. She did not apply any of 
her learned discourse to the question at hand, 
but left its pertinence to implication. 

Other learned speakers arose and discoursed 
at great length: Dr. E. D. Chastain addressed the 
matter of dogs and the economy, Veterinary 
Dean Thomas Vaughan that of the proper care 
and treatment of dogs, and Dean Dennis Rouse 
that of the future of dogs in agriculture and of 
the right of dog owners to bear arms in pursuit 
of game—Professor French flushed angrily at 
this point. Dean Keith McPheeters spoke on the 
architectural aesthetics of dog houses, and Jack 
Smollon on the benefits of dog racing as a source 
of governmental revenue. I couldn't figure exact- 
ly how Smollon got on the committee, but 
decided against protesting his presence. 

Stillother speakers followed, but by that time 


I had become so drowsy that the coeds could 
barely keep me awake by tickling my ribs. So I 
cannot review the last part of the great debate. 
Finally, Professor Delos McKown arose and 
commented icily that the entire discussion vio- 
lated the laws of logic and omitted consideration 
of the profound philosophical, metaphysical, 
and theological implications of the subject. He 
therefore moved adjournment sine die, and the 
committee disbanded into small groups arguing 


 heatedly—a pack of beagles awoke me by chas- 


ing a squirrel underneath my bedroom window, 
and those lovely coeds dissolved into the mist of 
a summer dawn. 


A Salute to My Critics—In April two of my 


_ erstwhile friends employed the Alamnews to 


take potshots at two of my recent columns: Bob 
Sanders, an expatriate of Lamar County, made 
some snide comments about my friends who 
learned to read before they went to school. As a 
‘result, Brad Sanders—a native of Mobile who 
disclaims the possibility of any remote kinship 
with Bob—asked if I really knew “that many” 
people who learned to. read on their own. Not 
only do I know them, but so does Bob Sanders. 
Everyone whom I cited happens to be a former 
friend or previous admirer of Bob. 

David Bradford with the typical arrogance 
that a Scottsboro boy employs when dealing 
with a man from Sand Mountain called into 
question my column on the proposed Olympic 
boycott. I had to remind David-of Aristotle's 
assertion that man is by nature a political 
animal. To attempt to transcend one’s nature 
represents the height of prideful folly—a feat as 
impossible for athletes, intellectuals, and ideal- 
ists as for us ordinary sinful mortals. 

However, I hold no malice against Bob and 
David. Both called fresh attention to two tren- 
chant points I have made in these columns, and 
each managed to spell my name correctly. 
Therefore, I will welcome further assistance 
from the sage of WAUD and the scholar at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


* %& * 


A Word on Wing—Among the infallible rules 
that govern human conduct is one that I have 
not yet seen posited. Therefore, I offer it here 
with the stipulation that it be known henceforth 
as Roden’s Law: “Whenever one chooses to 
write about correctness, gremlins invariably get 
into the typecase.” For example, last month I 
noted the fact that the definition of the levels of 
usage is never a matter of personal opinion. 
Some gremlin devoured an 0 and opinion came 
out here as pinion. However, if we exercise our 
capacity for metaphorical extension, pinion 
may work after all. On matters of usage, one 
should never take wing upon his initiative. 


Esoterica for Everyone— 


Auburn After Dec. 7, 1941 
By Bob Sanders 52 


We haven't looked through any old news- 
papers lately, so, let’s.... 

A couple of things brought on this particular 
dive back into the past. First, at an executive 
meeting of the Auburn Velvet Bean Growers 
Association and its totally owned subsidiary, the 
Naugha Ranchers Cooperative, at Club El Toro 
the other day, somebody said something about 
how essential it is nowadays for candidates for 
major political offices to look good on TV. Then 
somebody else remembered how good President 
Roosevelt was with words, even without TV, 
and that led into his “Day of Infamy’ speech in 
conjunction with the declaration of war against 
Japan. 

And Master Claude Layfield, senior member 
of the AVBGA, started recollecting exactly 
where he was and what was going on when it all 
started that December seventh back in 1941. 

He had been home to Columbus for the week- 
end, he said, and got back into Auburn that 
Sunday afternoon to find the whole API campus 
in a patriotic fervor. Fraternity and other stu- 


dents were out on lawns doing close-order drill 


and stuff like that. 

By the following Tuesday, the Army, the 
Army Air Corps, the Navy and the Marines all 
had recruiting stations set up on campus, in 
Samford Hall. | 

~The longest line, he said, was at the Army Air 
Corps booth. Most people figured a body could 
be just as patriotic in the air, whizzing around in 
them foxy P-39’s and P-40’s as grunting along in 
the mud and everything. There was a good line 
at the Navy booth too, and a smaller one at the 
Army booth, and just a few masochists at the 
Marine booth. 

Then, some obviously general-material Ma- 
rine recruiter had.an award-winning idea. The 
Marine recruiting would be in recess for a few 
minutes, the recruiter said, and would shortly 
reconvene at the Windmill, which was a colorful 
dispenser of the Kiss of the Hops and other 
things that Made Milwaukee Famous right 
about where Hubbard Used Cars is now located. 

Layfield said that before you could say “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor” the Marine line had 
lengthened perceptibly, at the expense of the 
other lines. 
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SURPRISE!—A whole passel of Bob Sanders’ friends and fans showed 
up in the middle of his morning show on April 1 to wish him a happy 
25th anniversary as Auburn's favorite radio character. Pictured with him 
is his wife, Peggy (better known to Sanders readers and listeners as 


Frosty). —Opelika-Auburn News photo by Judith Nunn 


We speculated at length about what a brilliant 
piece of salesmanship that recruiter pulled off 


that day. We, unfortunately, didn’t know his 


name. He was obviously a man destined for 
great things. He may have become the com- 
manding general of the Marines. They could 
have done much worse. Or he may be the head of 
a successful insurance company or something. 
He had “it,” that intangible thing that super- 
salesmen have. His name may have been Dale 
Carnegie or Paul Harvey or Billy James Hargis 
or Garner Ted Armstrong. He was something 
else. And he was able to improvise on the spot, 
to make the most of the available facilities. He 
deserved an instant in-the-field promotion. 
We allowed as how the recruitees of that 
December day no doubt remembered the Wind- 
mill and that recruiter a few short months later 
when they were taking special guided tours of 
such scenic South Seas vacation sports as Gua- 
dalcanal and New Guinea and places like that. 
And then I picked up these newspaperts.... 
But, heck, we've run out of space. We'll get on 
into that in our very next thrilling episode. 


OOPS! 


Gremlins have been unusually active in the 
offices and at the typewriters of The Alumnews 
lately. Not only did they twice change the name 
of one of Alabama's most prominent busi- 
nesses—It should have been Liberty National 
Life Insurance Co.—but they also worked over- 
time on the ffs in Jayne Tiffin Crawford's name, 
changing them to pps in our story about her 
selection as one of Glamour’s outstanding young 
businesswomen. 

And, as if that wasn’t enough to last us 
through several issues, the gremlins married up 
J. Keener Lynn ’78 to his mother—who just 
happens to be class of '76—in the alumni 
records, and consequently led us opty when we 
wrote about his new job. 

What other malicious confusion those beastly 
gremlins have caused we don’t know—and we 
sure dread finding out. But on behalf of our- 
selves and the gremlins, our apologies to all of 
you who ve been wronged. —KL 


Behind The Headlines 
A One-Man Tradition 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


If you wake up to the excitement of an Uncle 
Wiggly about to be eaten, are pulled out of a 
morning stupor by an ad for a World War II 
plane which promises to “darken the Axis skies 
and rid the world of tyranny and oppression, or 
recognize “Amazing Grace” played on bagpipes 


and horns, you have not lost your mind, Rather, 


that’s a sure sign you're in Auburn, with a radio 
tuned to WAUD. Such goings-on are a regular 
part of getting up and going to work or class for 
college students, faculty, staff, and townspeople 
for whom The Bob Sanders Show has become an 
Auburn tradition. 


Of course you could as likely hear the sound- 
track from Romeo and Juliet, a composer you'd 
expect to appear on Bob’s afternoon classical 
hour, a group with local ties called Old and In the 
Way, Peggy Lee, Duke Ellington, some movie 


star from the Forties whom only Bob remembers 


could sing, or the alma mater of Subnormal U. 
No, I'm not exaggerating..One never exagger- 
ates when talking about the Bob Sanders Show. 
It isn’t necessary. It may not even be possible. 


The only sure thing about listening to Bob in 
the morning is that you're never sure what's 
coming next. Oh, some things are routine—the > 
coffee slurping, the hog slopping, the brown 
book opening, and the birthday singing—but for 
the most part one never knows. Whether it's 
Woody Herman, Liszt, Homer and Jethro, an 
extremely dramatic reading of the “Rubyiat of 
Omar Khayyam,” or one of Bob's personal 
comments about some of the local prominent, 
only the stodgiest among us fail to enjoy. 
Though, admittedly, even the most devoted 
Sanders fans suffer jaw-dropping, head-shaking 
amazement at the man’s impetuosity and his 
fondness for Forties music, neither of which has 
abated in the slightest since he arrived at 
WAUD 25 years ago April Fool's Day. 


And the same fun that Bob has with his radio 
show, he has writing. The gentleman whom the 
late Dr. Carl Benson described as “a natural 
writer’ can talk about anything on paper and 
make it interesting. Tires, for instance. Ordi- 
nary, black, wearing-out, going-flat, budget- 
breaking tires. Or mules. Or pocket knives—a 
man is plumb handicapped without a pocket- 
knife. Or old movies, about which he liberally 
instructs those of us who had deprived child- 
hoods far from movie theatres. Or making plum - 
puddings with his daughter (His advice: Don’t 
put suet in it, no matter what the recipe says). Or 
reading maps with his son. Or taking his mother 
to her first college football game. Or dreaming 
about parlaying his wife's picky eating habits 
into a fortune-making diet regimen. (He be- 
lieves that he cow/d hold up under the burden of 
being rich—All in the line of duty, you know. 
It'd be hard, but if he just had to....) And lordy, 
lordy, let us not forget the B-24s, B17s, Libera- 
tors, and all those other airplanes with which 
he’s so fascinated. The subjects go on but many 
of his best columns center around his growing 
up in Lamar County near Little Yellow Creek 
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out from Vernon. In showing us his world, Bob 
gives back to those of us who lack his wonderful 
powers of recall, bits of our own as his memories 
trigger ours, so that we not only cross his new- 


plowed fields but those of our own past. With 


him, we hear the milk splattering in the bucket 
on cold mornings, dodge the cow’s swishing tail, 


smell the fragrant sweet shrubs, and listen to the 


rustle of the pine trees in the quiet countryside. 


And he conveys this magic with such ease. 
While those of us who write to support our 


~ eating habits and pay the mortgage are beating 


5 he 


our heads in frustration and suffering writer's 
block, Bob just sits down_on the side of the bed, 


puts his portable typewriter on his knees, and 


starts typing, stopping when he gets the proper 


three pages for his Bulletin column. “Doesn't 


everybody?” he asks. 


Deadlines hold no terror for Bob. He's been 


known to bring in a handful of columns at one 


time to The Bulletin, and he has said that on 


certain topics, he can turn out copy “by the | 


bushel basket.”’ 


Listing all the subjects Bob has given the 
Once-over would be hard enough, explaining 


_. what he does with them impossible. The man 
_ who has been labeled Lamar County's Chaucer 


combines a warm wit, a fondness for human 
foibles, and a deftness with language that can 
prick the balloons of pomposity effortlessly. 


Never bitter, his teasing barbs, whether oral or 


written, are clearsightedly aimed at himself as 


well as the rest of us. 


But such universality and such gentle humor 
are, perhaps, to be expected from a man who 


- shares his birth date with both the chief archi- 


tect of the Constitution and the author of “Why I 
Live at the P.O.” And like Thomas Jefferson and 
Eudora Welty, Bob’s list of civic and literary 
contributions 1s long—different, maybe, but 
long. 


_ For Bob is the architect of the exclusive resi- 
dential area Prestige Plaza where the Sanders 
home—with special emphasis on the two televi- 
sion sets in the den and the furniture handmade 
by the man of the house—once was featured ona 
tour of homes. He designed the specially con- 


structed WAUD traffic helicopter which in- 
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cludes the best of all aviation advances from 
flapping wings to stewardesses serving collard 
sandwiches. 


Bob founded the elite El Toro Club, bringing 
together regularly at the Auburn Grille the great 
minds of Town and Gown for intellectual stimu- 
lation and the solving of all local, state, and 
world problems. He organized that now defunct, 
but well-remembered contribution to the cultu- 
ral life of Auburn, the WAUD Marching Band, 
which has gallantly paraded for the last time 
down the Tuskegee Turnpike. 


As originator and judge of the famous Best 
Movie Lines contest (certain lines from Gone 


With The Wind and Casablanca declared inelig- 


ible from the start), he awards fabulous prizes 
ranging from 10th prize of $2.67 upward 
through every flavor of Kool-Aid in stock at the 
local Kroger store, a box of Froot Loops, and a 
can of sardines—those being the only foods in 
existence, Bob claims, he doesn’t like. 
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‘Takes from (and about) 


Toomer’ S: Ci orner 


By Neil O. Davis Ss ea 
: F ounder’ 5 Py Address, May 3, 1980 


Wea are met eeden in ahall historic on sbiecel 


_ - counts. It was here. that those famous orators 
poe K Yancey, Stephens, ’ Tooimbs, and Hill debated the 


|. + Photo by Charles can, 7 


‘And in the past’ ie: bas presided over State 


organization of the’ Ni auga Ranchets Associa-* 
tion and held every. office i in the Auburn Nesvat 


Bean Ceomcti: Association. 


When hea isn't. working at the saviinill. (his * 
name for WAUD) or busy with the civic activi= ” 
ties mentioned above, Bob has:a string of i inter= . 
ests so long that people have questioned . if 
there's anything } he i isn’t. interested i ‘in; And, for-: ° 
tunately, there isn’t ‘much. outside’ of: golf and-. 
Tallulah Bankhead—and pee $ not. too 3 fond: re 

rae : ‘much of the history of the town gets its charac- 


“progress.” 


interests through réading (Ji ames M. Cain, ‘per- 


haps, or one of his prized’old magazines, or ‘a,. 
cereal box if nothing else is handy) or trying to . 
instruct the ignorant. of - Auburn about old: ” 
movies, music, airplanes, Raymond Chandier, 3 
etc., Bob ponders the-great philosophical ques- 
tions dealing with light bulbs. and post office. 


boxes and when the Phantom changes clothes. 


Philosophy comes naturally to Bob, who’ Se 


basically introspective and. shy—though you'd 
never believe it to hear him on the radio. He 
likes people in small numbers, like.ones and 
twos, and he’d sooner go back in the Army than 
get up before an audience. 


And Bob’s calm, paincs ily side he can get : 
a mite upset over lost pocket knives, lying. 


bathroom scales, upstart Alumnews editors who 
fail to pay proper attention to the East Alabama 
Male College Class of ’52, and the Montgomery 
Advertiser’s removing Little Orphan Annie 
from the funny page. Such ‘occurrences have 
been known to make him “mad enough to eat 
dirt.” When he’s at his most furious, Bob has 
threatened to throw his “Ovaltine Shake-em-up 
mug down and stomp on it.” | 


This month, Bob’s moving his Ovaltine mug 


- andthe sawmill uptown to a fancy new building 


on Magnolia Avenue where the station’s located 
high above beautiful downtown Auburn (with, 
we presume, a landing pad for the helicopter on 
top). Though the scenery will be different, Bob's 
fans are hoping that the Sanders Show won't be; 
but it if is, there’s apt to be some dirt-eating and 
Ovaltim€ mug stomping from another direc- 
tioh—you know how we Auburn people are 
about our traditions. 


secessionist issue. A plaque on the front wall to 


"your left commemorates those stirring events. 
Inan | earlier day photographs of former Auburn 
vy presidents lined the side walls of this old hall. 


‘But Langdon is famous also as the place where 


< ties of graduating: men and women received 
‘their: ‘diplomas. Included is your speaker who, 
| with his. wife, Henrietta-Worsley Davis, forty- 
‘five years ago this. month, graduated here. The 
‘gradwating. class:occupied about two-thirds of - 
: the center section of seats and our parents and 
_. friends filled the remaining seating space and 
4 standing: room, (I recall that there were some- 
‘thing like 220 graduating seniors.) Governor 
_-Bibb, Graves. was the -principal speaker. I can 
“hear hini now telling. that 1935 audience to 
“keep on. keeping on.” 


Life in Auburn ‘revolves. isis Toomer’s 


.Cortiér; that-downtown crossway where College 


Street and: Magnolia Avenue bisect and where 


| | wy sy - ter and flavor. It is ‘Avburn’ s Times Square. 
When heis isn t 't pursuing one of his educational : 


. Immediately off Toome?’s Corner is the his- 


_ toric Main Gate, or entrance, to Auburn Univer- 
‘sity’: s main campus. ‘Within. steps of Toomer’s 
. Corner are the University’s two oldest and most 
‘historic buildings, Langdon. Hall, and Samford 
-Hall. A few steps in other directions take one to 


a third ‘historic building, Broun Hall, and the 


‘town’s principal business houses, including the 
-” two oldest banks, the town’s oldest eating estab- 


lishment, and six of its churches. 
The popular corner gets: its name from the 


‘ lécation there of Toomer’s Drug Store, still in 
business after 90 years, and Toomer’s Hard- 
- ware, now in business under another name. 


The Corner is a landmark made famous by 
generations of college students who have 
gathered there after football victories to cele- 
brate and cheer, and for town and gown who 


‘turn out there to hear candidates for political 


office seek to sell their wares. When Langdon 
Hall, where the secessionist firebrand William 
Lowndes Yancey stirred Auburnites of 1859-60, 
grew too small. to accommodate the likes of Big 
Jim Folsom, political speakings were moved to 
Toomer’s Corner. Hugo Black, Lister Hill, Fol- 
som, and George Wallace regularly drew large 
crowds—-sometimes upward of 2,000 to 3,000— 
to that spot to hear colorful oratory of Old South 
flavor. 

The late Sheldon Lynne Toomer, business 
entrepeneur and state senator, joined his step- 
father, Benjamin D. Lazarus, in operating the 
drug store after Mr. Toomer graduated from the 
college in 1893, and he founded the hardware 
shortly after the turn of the century. “Mr. Shel,” 
as he was popularly known, in 1907 was one of 
the principal organizers of Auburn’s first bank, 
the Bank of Auburn (now Auburn National 
Bank), of which he later became chairman of the 
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board, and of Auburn Ice and Coal Company, | 


which not only sold ice and coal but later became 
the town’s leading supplier of building materials 
and the major building contractor. 

Mr. Toomer was involved in a variety of civic 
and religious affairs, including the presidency of 
Auburn Rotary Club (he was a charter member), 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, presi- 
dent and treasurer (for 15 years) of Alabama 
Pharmaceutical Association, member of Auburn 
City Council for 25 years, member of Auburn 
City Board of Education, Senior Warden and 
Treasurer of the Episcopal Church (then named 
Church of the Holy Innocents), member and 
trustee of Alpha Tau Omega social fraternity, 
Mason, Knights of Pythias, and president of 
Auburn Country Club. He was Third District 
member of the college board of trustees for 
years. 

Mr. Shel’s hobby was hunting—more particu- 
larly fox hunting. He did not marry until the age 
of forty-six but when he did he took as his bride 
one of the most sparkling and sophisticated of 
ladies, Florence Marguerite Prendergast. She 
was born in Montreal, Canada, and educated in 
McGill University and University of Chicago 
where she received her baccalaureate degree in 
1913. It was while she taught in Phillips High 


School, Birmingham, that she came to Auburn — 


in the summer to upgrade her certificate to teach 
French, and it was then that Mr. Toomer met 


: her. 


Mrs. Toomer (he called her “Marueet’’) taught 
French in the college here on part-time basis 
over a number of years. Along with a coterie of 


other Auburn ladies she was a social arbiter for - 


town and college. But most of her energies were 
given to church and civic activities. These 
included: Woman’s Guild and Auxiliary offices 
at Holy Innocents Church; president of Wom- 


an’s Club; state offices in Alabama Federation of 


Women’s Clubs’ President, Auburn Branch of 
American Association of University Women; 
member of Lee County Child Welfare Board: 
member Auburn Art Study Club. She was the 
organizer of Birmingham's | branch of Alliance 
Francaise. 

The Toomers had two children: Sheldon 


Archer Toomer, now deceased, and Margaret 


Frances Toomer Hall, of Atlanta, Ga. They both 
graduated from Auburn University. 
Mr. Toomer hardly could have realized, on his 


Toomer’s Corner at the turn of the Century 
graduation day at the old A & M College, how 
closely his fortunes would be tied to a Negro 
who bore the encomium, “Old Drayman,” one 
John Reese, named for one of the village’s early 
settlers, of the family that organized and built 
the Presbyterian Church, 1850. One late May 
day in the mid 1890's, Reese was driving his dray 


to the railroad station three blocks down College © 


Street from Toomer’s Corner. His dray was 
piled high with trunks of young men who were 
departing Auburn for good or for the summer 
vacation. Reese, upon spying Mr. Toomer stand- 
ing near the campus entrance wearing a look of 
concern, stopped and addressed him: 

“Mr. Shel, why do you look so worried?” 


“John,” Mr. Toomer replied, “I’ve been stand- 
ing here wondering where I might get the 
money to buy in with Mr. Lazarus in his drug 
store.” 


“How much you need, Mr. Shel?” Reese 


asked. 


“Five hundred dois will do it,” said Toomer. 


The drayman scratched his head, said he 
hoped Mr. Toomer would find the money, and 
drove on. In a few minutes he was back at Too- 
mers Corner where Mr. Shel still stood. 

Stepping down off his one-horse flat-bed 
wagon, now emptied of trunks, John Reese said: 


“Mr. Shel, I’ve gone home and fetched these,” 
showing him several fruit jars stuffed with 
paper money. He proceeded to count out five 
hundred dollars in one, two, five, ten and twenty 
dollar denominations. _ 


“Here, take this,” said Reese, ‘get yourself in 
the drug store business.” And it was the loan of 
that money that enabled Mr. Toomer to start his 
business career. 


Some years later, during World War II, when 
the U.S. Navy operated a training school in 
Auburn for enlisted radio specialists, another 
gentleman of color and friend of Mr. Toomer, 
one John Hodge Drake, named for an early col- 
lege physician, made a place for himself in 
Auburn folklore. “Hodge,” as he was called, jani- 


tored and shined shoes at a barber shop a few 
doors down College Street from Toomer’s Drug 


Store. On one Saturday morning in the dead of 
winter, Drake was polishing the shoes of a Navy 
specialist who, all the time, was complaining 
about Auburn—the town and the college. His 
assignment, he averred, was dull and boring on 


two counts: the one-horse town and the hick 
college. 

“Sir,” asked Hodge Drake, rising up from 
.bending over the man’s shoes, ‘ where did you go 
to college?” 

“Cornell University in Ithaca, New York,’ i 
came the proud reply. 


“That's where my brother got his Ph.D.,” ner 


Drake calmly. (Hodge Drake’s brother was the 
late outstanding Alabama educator, Dr. J. F. 


Drake, long-time president of Alabama A & M 


at Huntsville, for whom a public school in 
Auburn is named.) 


Auburn historically has been a special place 
largely for the warmth of human relationships 
there. These account for the “Auburn Spirit,” an 


attitude existing even today despite the fact the 


town no longer is a village or the institution of — 


higher learning a little college. The feeling of 
closeness and common interests and loyalties 


also rests on the fact that students have lived off | 


the campus, and still do, in large measure. 


Boarding houses, until very recent times, housed 
and fed the majority of students. There still are 
limited dormitory accommodations for men 
students and fewer than one-half the women 
students live on campus today. 


Some of the larger boarding houses, called 
ranch houses, were those operated by Mrs. Leila 


Terrell, who lived to be 104 years old, Mrs. Ida 


Rush, Mrs. Cora Hardy, and Mrs. C. E. Lowe. It 
would be interesting to know how many fami- 
lies, most often widows with several children, 
moved to Auburn to educate their children by 


opening boarding houses. Until rather modern 


times, the largest business in town was the 
boarding and rooming house business. Perhaps 
even more interesting would be the knowledge 
of the numbers of instances when those wonder- 
ful ladies let room and board bills go uncollected 
when students simply had no money to. pay. (1 
‘Personally know of several such instances dur- 
ing the early Depression years.) 


It is interesting to note that most of these 
boarding house ladies belonged to the Auburn 
Methodist Church, oldest congregation in town, 


and to the Ladies Missionary Society. Two of the 


leading missionary ladies were Mrs. Rush and 
Mrs. B. B. (Miss Lettie) Ross. The latter was the 
wife of the famed Bennett Battle Ross, chemist 


and dean of chemistry, for whom Ross Chemical 
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Laboratory was named. (She was Letitia Dow- 
dell, the product of one of the pioneer families.) 
Miss Lettie and Mrs. Rush both were hard of 
hearing beginning in their upper middle years. 
At one Missionary Society meeting, each thought 
she had been called upon to lead in prayer. So 
both, eyes closed and hands clasped in approp- 
riate manner, arose and began to pray at the 


same time. Their voices rose in volume as one - 


tried to prevail over the other. To suggest that 
was one meeting of pious church ladies that 
broke up in laughter, and to the consternation of 
Mesdames Ross and Rush, is said to be the 


understatement of the times. - a 
_ Any account of life and times centered around 


Toomer’s Corner has to include a further note 


about Mrs. Ross. Not only was she one of the 


pillars of the Methodist Church; she was social 


arbiter and picture show censor for the movies 
shown weekly on Tuesday nights in Langdon 
Hall. Further, Miss Lettie set the style in millin- 
ery fashions for the ladies and annually could be 
counted upon to introduce the Easter season 


with another outlandishly saucy, flowery bonnet. 
Of course, Mrs. Ross was a member of the 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union as were 
most of hers and other churches’ women’s 
groups. One of Miss Lettie’s sister teetotlers was 
Mrs. Herbert (Lannie) Martin, whose husband 
taught chemistry at the college and succeeded 
Dr. Clifford Leroy Hare as dean of the School of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy. Dean Martin did not 
share his wife’s absolute loyalty to teetotalism 
and on occasion he made home brew. At one 
meeting of the Methodist Missionary Society 
Mrs. Martin served what she thought was punch 
but what turned out to be Professor Martin’s 
_ home brew. The Methodist ladies all pronounced 
the liquid the “most delicious punch” they had 
tasted and more than one of them was reported 
to have had the giggles. : 


Before leaving the Martin incident I want to - 


mention a fact of unusual historic interest. 
Beginning with Dr. Ross about 1905 there were 


four chemists who served in succession as. 


faculty chairmen of athletics. Following Ross 
were Dean Clifford Leroy Hare (for whom the 
football stadium was first named), Professor 
Martin, and Doctor Roger Allen. They chaired 


the athletic committee in unbroken succession, 


except for one brief interim period, from 1905 


until Dean Allen’s retirement in 1967. 
If Toomer’s Corner, the Methodist church 


and many of the characters who gave Auburn its 
tone and flavor were Methodists that should 
come as no surprise. The town was founded in 
1836 by Judge John Harper, a devout Methodist 
from Harris County, Georgia, and the first insti- 
tutions of learning were started by the Metho- 
dist Church of Alabama. Auburn University 
dates its history to 1856 when East Alabama 
Male College was started by Methodists. 

But I am certain that not everything that 
emanated from Toomer’s Corner had the bless- 
ings of the Methodist Church. On one cold, win- 
try night, when the elements joined with 1920's 


era Ku Kluxers to fashion the setting for a scary 


example of man gone hating, the town was 
treated to one of a very few KKK demonstra- 
tions ever held there. Even so unfortunate an 
event as that, however, had its amusing side, 
Auburn style. As the Kluxers dismounted from 


S 


their automobiles and queued up for their 
parade along College Street, college boys began 
to gather. By the time the Kluxers began march- 
ing, both sides of the street were lined with 
students. And much to their amusement, mid- 
way in the line of march came one of Auburn’s 
leading merchants who walked with a pro- 
nounced limp from an old leg injury. “Hey, Mr. 
Zach,” the boys cried, as he tucked his hooded 
head lower into his robes and hobbled on out of 
sight. | , 
Upon occasion Auburn college boys were not 
content to have their fun in innocent fashion. 
Also, in the early twenties, a three-ring circus 
came to town and put up tent on the Charles E. 
Little pasture a few blocks from Toomer’s 
Corner and adjacent to the railroad tracks. The 
circus advertised price of admission as 50 cents 
for students but when they purchased tickets at 


the scene they were charged one dollar. Incensed, 


a group of students, on the second night of the 
perfofmances, gathered near midnight to re- 
dress the wrong. They tied a long rope to the 
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circus tent and waited for the midnight freight 


train to halt on its way to Montgomery. When 


the train stopped, the boys tied the loose end of 
the rope to the caboose, and the train took off 
pulling the huge tent behind it. 

Exhuberant demonstrations in front of Smith 
Hall, in the block immediately south of Too- 
mer’s Corner, were frequent when football pep 
rallies were held at Langdon Hall, across College 
Street, and , following, at the Corner. Upon one 
occasion the chief of the town’s six-man police 
force, nervous that the rally would get out of 
hand, called for one of the town’s two fire 
engines to come and disperse the crowd through 
hosing. When the fire hydrant was turned on, 
several college boys seized the hose and turned it 
on the police chief. He fell to the pavement, they 
directed the water at his seat, and that propelled 
him down the street to the crowd's chant, “Chief 


got wet, chief got wet.” 


Speaking of the fire engine: until very recent 
years, when the village of 1,800 permanent resi- 
dents and approximately the same number of 


students became a town of 16,000 residents and 
18,000 students, Auburn boasted of only one 
engine. It was manned by a volunteer force of 
students and townsmen. The city hall, which 
doubled as the fire station, was in midtown, in 
the same block with Toomer’s. It was a block 
away from the local movie emporium, Tiger 
Theater, whose projectionist was Ross Pfaff. 
Ross also was head of the fire fighters and Seer 
_of the fire truck. 
When the alarm rang at the fire station, 


another rang in the projectionist’s booth at the. 


Theater. Upon hearing his alarm, Mr. Pfaff 
turned over the projector to his student helper, 
donned his fire chief hat, ran the block to the 
station, mounted the LaFrance truck and away 
he, students, professors and townspeople went 
to fight the fire. 


In the old days the college had no security © 
force of its own, so the town provided police | 


protection both for town and gown. Those were 
the days when the worst misbehavior seemed to 
be that which grew out of pep rallies; therefore, 
the relationship between students and _ police- 
men was friendly and easy. Village cops regu- 
larly met night and early morning trains to give 
a lift to alighting passengers who had no one to 
meet them. (There were no taxis.) 

That same cordial relationship existed be- 
tween the police and townspeople. The town 
eating establishment, Auburn Cafe, now Auburn 
Grille, established by the Greek Gazes family in 
1902, was operated by brothers Lucas and John 
Gazes. Lucas opened every morning and John 
came on later and closed up at night. As regular 
as the sunrise, a village police car picked up 
Lucas at his home at 5 a.m., drove him to the cafe 
and the driver stayed for a cup of coffee. 

Auburn, of course, for as long as football has 
been played in the Deep South, has produced 
famous players, historic gridiron incidents and 
not a few amusing characters who inhabit field 
and grandstand. The first coach was the legend- 
ary George Petrie. One of the players whose 
exploits are part of Auburn football lore was 
Moon Ducote of Mobile, vintage teens, who ran 
the ball from fullback position and did the kick- 


ing for Coach Mike Donahue. In what perhaps is - 


the most controversial game in Auburn history, 
with Auburn and Georgia tied 0-0, in the fourth 
quarter in the annual game in Columbus, Ga., 
the rain was pouring and the field was a bog. 


There was no way Captain Moon Ducote could 
visualize Auburn grinding out a touchdown. 
Suddenly inspired, he took off his helmet and 
placed it on the ground; when the ball was 
snapped to him he stuck it on the helmet and 
kicked the ball through the goalposts a distance 
of 40 yards. Auburn won 3 to 0. The old South- 
ern Conference later declared the play illegal but 
the record still shows Auburn winning three to 
nothing.. 

One of the college’s earliest stalwarts at tackle 


was Doctor J. V. Brown, member of an 1880's- 


era team. Doctor Brown later became alumni 
secretary and director of the physical plant 
department. His office was a little one-room red 
brick structure just inside the main gate, off 


Toomer’s Corner. He often stood outside and 


greeted students and faculty as they went to and 
from classes. Although a warm, friendly fellow, 
Doctor Brown had difficulty remembering 
names. As a matter of fact, he was forever 
addressing even close friends by wrong names. 
One of his neighbors was one Thomas Sparrow. 
Brown walked by Sparrow’s house daily on the 
way to work. Much to Sparrow’s dismay Doctor 
J. V. addressed him first by one name and then 
another, from day to day. Finally, Sparrow 
stopped Brown and said, with some emphasis 
and some pique, “Doctor Brown, my name is 
Tom Sparrow. I will appreciate you calling me 
by my proper name.” The next day, upon spying 


Sparrow in the yard, Brown called out pte 


“Good morning, Mr. Bird.” 

The character whose contributions are spread 
most importantly and prominently on the tab- 
lets of Auburn history was Doctor George 


Petrie, historian, football coach, author, and 


raconteur. In his early years at Auburn, Doctor 
Petrie’s “United States History” and “English 
Composition I” were required courses for every 
student. His classes were held in Langdon Hall, 
the only building sufficiently large to hold the 
300 to 400 students he taught at a time. He 
lectured from the Langdon stage. Early one fall 
semester he looked down over his glasses at a 
disturbance in the first row. He spotted the 
troublemaker and went down from the stage, 
placed himself in front of the student, and said: 


“Son, you seem to want to talk more than I do. 


Suppose you go up and take charge. I’m sure you 
will deliver a brilliant lecture.” Whereupon, the 


student mounted the stage and called out, “Class 
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Sheldon L. Toomer 


dismissed!” Class elections were held the follow- 
ing week. The student entered and was chosen 
overwhelmingly to be president of the freshman 
class. | 
Doctor Petrie loved a joke and could laugh — 
heartily, but not at himself. He never grew to 
like that boy, even though the student became 
one of the college’s outstanding graduates. 
Which brings me to recall a more modern 
story which is about a modern-day dean. She has 
been at Auburn since 1946 and at once repres- 
ents much that was good of that era and much 


that is best about Auburn University and the 


town of Auburn today. Dean Katharine Cater, 
long-time dean of women and more recently 
dean of student life, has hosted more than a 
score of annual state meetings of the Garden 
Clubs of Alabama. Upon one occasion, when 
Doctor John Caldwell was president of Monte- 
vallo University, he came to address the club 
women. Doctor Caldwell had recently taken a 
bride but at the last moment she did not accom- 
pany him to Auburn. There were few places to 
stay, and important guests often were put up at 
Social Center, the former home of college presi- 
dents and for these many years home of Miss 
Cater. She had invited Doctor and Mrs. Caldwell 
to spend the night in Social Center. Miss Cater 
arranged to stay in one of the quadrangle dormi- 
tories. Upon receiving Doctor Caldwell (she did 
not know his wife had not come), Dean Cater 
explained, “Mr. President, my telephone is here 
by the bed. Girls frequently call during the night, 
sometimes there are emergencies. I suggest you 
have Mrs. Caldwell sleep next to the phone.” 
Doctor Caldwell replied that would not work, 
that he always slept on that side of the bed. 
“What would you say to a female voice who 
called?” asked Cater. “Why, I'd say, wait just a 
minute, I'll see if she can answer.” “Why, Doctor 
Draughon would fire me,” pleaded Dean Cater 
as John Caldwell doubled with laughter. 

There are so many rich anecdotes about the 
little town of Auburn and what was the little but 
now is the large university that dominates the 
community. Focal point for many of them is 
Toomer’s Corner. Here town and gown and — 
student body meet. Although much has changed 
on the Plain since the days of Sheldon Lynne 
Toomer, the town retains much that was best in 


his day and time. 


Recent Retirees 


2 Kenny Howard: Not 
Retiring, Just — 


Transferring 


By Pat Keller 

- Until he came to Auburn in 1945, the 
main athletic event he Participated in was 
picking cotton in Crossville, says Kenny 
Howard '48, who went to work as a student 
assistant for Coach Wilbur Hutsell that 
summer and stayed on at the Auburn 
Athletic Department for the next 38 years. 
“He was studying agriculture when I met 
him,” says Coach Hutsell. ‘‘A year or two 


after he started work for me I told him, ‘I 


haven't taught you much, but I got you out 
of agriculture!’ ” 

Coach Howard bsivintelt admits that when 
he came to Auburn he didn’t know what a 
trainer or an athletic department was, and 
that his profession grew more out of a need 
for pocket money than from an interest in 
sports medicine. He needed a job to suppy 


him with spending money, he says, and 


friend and assistant trainer George O'Neil 
told him that Coach Hutsell was looking 
for a student assistant. “And so they hired 
me,” he says of the opportunity that de- 
termined his future. | 
Actually, however, fate—and agricul- 
ture—tempted the young trainer once 
more. “I was interviewing for a job as 


county agent when Coach Hutsell was 


appointed athletic director, and of course 
he couldn't be athletic director and trainer 
and track coach,’ Coach Howard explains. 

“For me, it was a big choice between being 
an assistant county agent for $2800 a year 
or being a trainer for $2600 for nine 


months. I enjoyed the excitement of athlet- . | 
ics and getting involved, so I chose being a 


trainer.” 

That was in 1948, and for the next 35 
years—until June first of this year, to be 
exact—Kenny Howard was a member of 
the Auburn Athletic Department, first as 
head trainer, from 1948 to 1976, and then 
as assistant athletic director for the bur- 


_ geoning and highly successful spring sports 


program. 

During those years, he says, Auburn 
didn’t change all that much. “It’s bigger,’ 
he smiles, ‘and you don’t seem to see 
anyone wearing a fraternity pin any- 


more—not even the girls. But the Auburn - 


spirit and the friendliness of the place are 
still there.” 

Another thing that hasn’t changed very 
much, he adds, is athletic training tech- 
niques: “You change some things, but the 
basics that Coach Hutsell taught me have 


remained the same all the way through the | 
_years...things like the way you tape an 
ankle, the use of ice as treatment. We have 


prolonged the length of time that ice is 
used, but Coach Hutsell was using it 'way 
back then before it became the thing to do. 
The modalities that trainers are using now 
have become more sophisticated than the 
hot towel, but the basic principles have 
remained the same.” 

If the principles bad changed, Kenny 


-Howard would have been among the first 


te 
Bs 


Kenny Howard ’48 


to know about it. He estimates that he has 
logged approximately 240 hours in contin- 
uing education clinics over the years. In 
addition to taking physiology and anatomy 
courses, he has learned “elbow to elbow” in 
the operating room with Dr. Jack Hugh- 
ston '38 of Columbus, Ga., one of the 
world’s leading orthopaedic surgeons. “He 
has been a great teacher and still is a great 
teacher, Coach Howard says. “After I'd 
seen an injury occur, I'd go into the operat- 
ing room to see what was going on. It’s a 
great teaching aid.” 

One of the basic principles ehist Goach 


Howard has adhered to over the years is 


the Hutsell-Jordan undertraining precept. 
“One of Coach Jordan's great marks, | 
think, was being able to lead the athlete in 
the performance he was getting from 
him,” says Coach Jordan’s former trainer. 
“Undertraining is good because it makes 
you feel good. If you're overtired, you don't 
have the enthusiasm you need, and of 


_ course enthusiasm is the heart of any per- 


formance in sports. 

“Your enthusiasm is directly related to 
the way you feel,” he continues. “If you're 
tired and worn out you can't feel good; as a 
result you can’t perform as-well.” The big 
difference between overtraining and under- 
training is not how hard a coach works 
an athlete, but how long, says Coach How- 
ard: “It's the difference between working 
hard for a period of an hour and for a 
period of four hours. Too mughtraining 


and the first thing that goes is the reaction 
time, the fine coordination, and it may take 
an athlete as long as five days to recover.” 

Because Coach Howard has the health of 
the athlete foremost in mind, he is quick to 
express other theories—like how the new 
lightweight football equipment may prove 
to be a handicap rather than an asset and 


_why artificial turf i is not the best playing 


medium for sports fields. Of the new 
equipment he says, “What happens when 
you use light equipment is that you increase 
the velocity of the player. The equipment 
has the ability to absorb more shock, but as 
you lighten the equipment and increase the 
velocity of the player wearing it, you have a 
mathematical problem as to how much is 
absorbed above: what you had.” The ques- 


tion is, he believes, whether or not the 


player is losing protection because of in- 
creased speed and maneuverability. “As 
you increase the speed, you increase the 
impact,’ he explains. 

Artificial turf has not increased the inci- 
dence of injuries, just the nature of them, 
Coach Howard believes. ‘You can run fas- 
ter on artificial turf,” he says, “so when you 
get a greater velc ‘ity hitting somebody, 


_ instead of something bending, it breaks. 
The big thing is that the turf grabs you, 


particularly if you try to back up. And it’s 
hot. The average surface temperature that 
we recorded was 150 degrees—that’s the 
surface temperature, what you actually 
stand on. Your feet will actually burn and 


blister on it: The temperature two feet 


above the surface is four degrees hotter— 
and that’s where football’s played. The 


only advantage to artificial turf is that it 


can be used more times. 

“We never considered artificial turf seri- 
ously,’ Coach Howard smiles, '—except 
when salesmen came by. Coach Jordan was 
violently opposed to it and still is.” 

Although Coach Howard has a vast, 
complex body of athletic knowledge, it is 
his character that makes him especially 
unique among people in athletics say his 
colleagues. “I don’t think he has an equal 
anywhere as a trainer,’ says Bob Strong, 
head of Auburn’s Department of High 
School Relations. “But he was as much a 
counselor as a trainer. Students would go to 
him with problems before they would go to 
anyone else.” 

Auburn trainer Herb Waldrop, who was 
Coach Howard's assistant for 15 years, 
concurs, describing a man whose compas- 
sion, sense of humor, patience, and self 
control had a profound effect on players, 
coaches, and parents, both on and off the 
field. 

“When an athlete is saichcadl he is injured 
psychologically as well as physically,’ Coach 
Waldrop says. “Kenny is able to relax the 
athlete, to help him release tension, with 


his sense of humor and his patience. He is. 


very witty, and in all the years that | 
worked with him, I never saw him lose his 
temper. 

“Kenny has an anbelievable ability to 
respond properly under pressure,” Coach 
Waldrop continues. “When an athlete has 
a problem, especially an injury, that prob- 
lem is always a big one to the athlete. But 


Kenny always had a calming effect on the 


athlete and on coaches and parents as well. 
He could always exhibit self control.” 

It was, no doubt, this combination of 
characteristics that earned Kenny Howard 


recognition off the Auburn campus as well ~ 


as on it. He had “been in the business,’ as 
he puts it, only five years when he was 
invited to serve as a trainer at the 1952 
Olympic Games. With characteristic mo- 
desty he says, “I don’t know how I was 
chosen to go to the Olympics. I just got a 
letter one day from the Olympic committee 
telling me! had been selected and could go. 
Of course I had to think about it—oh, 
maybe about 15 seconds.” 

In 1952, he was trainer for the U'S. 
Olympic track team at Helsinki, Finland, 
and in 1976 was trainer for the U. S. Olym- 
pic swim team. Then, in 1977 and 1979, he 
was trainer for the U.S. World University 
teams in Sofia, Bulgaria, and Mexico City, 
Mexico. He also acted as trainer for the 
Blue-Gray and Senior Bow] football teams 
for ten years each. . 

Yet, despite his many invitations and 
the recognition that he has received, includ- 
ing induction into the Athletic Trainers 
Hall of Fame, Coach Howard never seems 
to feel that he is in the limelight. In fact, he 
says that his most enjoyable moments as a 
trainer came from “the emotion-filled mo- 
ments’ which come from others’ success. 

“IT remember a fellow winning the gold 
medal in the Olympics in the javelin when 
he wasn’t supposed to,” he says,” and that 
great big boy, 6'4” and 240 lbs., just crying 
like a baby.” 

Because his favorite people are the ath- 
letes, especially Auburn athletes, Coach 
Howard says that he could never “pick 
individual favorites,’ but that he enjoys 
“athletes who are so involved in the com- 


_ petition that they don’t realize that they 


are real good people.” 

As an example he mentions Bill Fick- 
ling, who sat down by him in the time out 
before overtime started at a basketball 
game. “Bill was playing that night,” says 
Coach Howard, ‘‘and of course he was right 
in the middle of the game. But he sits down 
by me and he says, ‘Boy this is the best 
game I’ve ever seen!’ Bill Fickling and 
Connie Frederick were probably two of the 
most unassuming, outgoing people that we 
had who were good athletes and didn't real- 
ize it.” ; 

Coach Howard's reputation as a gentle- 
man is as much with him off the field as on 
it, however. In fact, his thoughtfulness is 
legend among the Coliseum staff, espe- 
cially among the secretaries, who say that 
whenever Kenny Howard took a trip, he 
always brought them a souvenir—scarves 
from the Olympic Games, silver and tur- 


quoise rings from the World Games in 


Mexico, perfume from a European trip. 

Murray Rollo, a clerk in the Athletic 
Department's ticket office, says that “every- 
one who worked with him thinks the world 
of him,” and talks about his many kind- 
nesses to the people he worked with. “If 
any of us had an injury, such as a sprained 
ankle, Kenny would always tell us how to 
treat it,’ she says. 

One of Coach Howard's “patients,” Mary 
Claire Senn, wife of the late Auburn coach 


Pi 


Shot Senn, says that Kenny Howard would 
have made a wonderful doctor. “He's so 
good with people,” she says. “He helped 


my husband a lot when he was sick, and he. 


had such a wonderful manner about him. 
And he knows so much! One day when he 
came over, I had a pulled muscle in my leg. 
Kenny told me that if I would just sit a 
certain way, that would cure it, and it did.” 

There are some people, in fact, who 
think that Kenny Howard ¢s a doctor. Reba 
Gulledge, Athletic Department secretary, 
says that when her sons were in high 
school and would hurt a knee or some- 
thing, they would go to the Athletic Depart- 
ment to show the injury to Coach Howard, 
as would Reba’s daughter, Regina. One day 
when Regina was filling out some papers 
at school and had to fill in the name of the 
family doctor, she wrote in Kenny How- 
ard’s name. “Naturally she thought he was 
the family doctor,” says Reba. 

Probably the most-asked question that 
Coach Howard hears these days is “What 
are you going to do now that you're 
retired?” One thing that he’s not going to 
do, he says, is leave Auburn. “I can’t think 
of any better place to retire to than a col- 
lege town,” he says. “There's always some- 
thing to do, if you wish to doit. Youcan go 
to a football game, track meet, tennis 
match, baseball game—anything in athlet- 
ics. There are intramurals and there are 
concert series, plus all the other recrea- 
tional activities. Lake Eufaula is only sev- 
enty miles away from Auburn, Lake Martin 
is thirty miles away, and if you want to get 
to a big city there are the interstates. 

“Besides,” he says, “I feel that Ponce de 
Leon, who came over here looking for the 
fountain of youth, should have stayed 
home and stayed by the college, because the 
fountain of youth is youth itself. If you stay 
with young folks, then maybe you can stay 
young—getting old is an attitudé as much 
as anything. This is not something that is 
original with me; it comes from my father 
and my mother. My daddy is 87 and my 
mother is 80. And my wife's mother has 
just turned 89 and is recovering from a 
broken hip, but you should see her with a 
walker going just about anywhere she 
wants to go.” 

Actually, however, Kenny Howard is 
not retiring, except from the Auburn Ath- 
letic Department. In August, he'll be off to 
work in Columbus, Ga., at the Hughston 
Sports Medicine Foundation, where, he 
says, he'll broaden the scope of the Founda- 
tion by putting on clinics and fundraising 
as well as making himself available as a 
consultant to high schools. The work he 
and other Foundation members will be 
doing, he explains, “is designed to help the 
young athlete. There's a lot of research 
being done now, but we've got to get it 
down to the people and use it.” 

Meanwhile, though, he’s going to take 
the summer off and spend some time with 
his family—wife Jeanne, children Steven, 


29; Richard, 27; Mike, 16; Karen, 10; and © 


granddaughter Kelly, 6. With the job he’s 
had, he just hasn’t had much time to spend 
with them, he says. 


Maybe Coach Howard will have a little 
time to himself,-too, to savor some of the 
moments he had at Auburn—like the four 
weeks he and his family lived in the oppos- 
ing team’s dressing rooms at Jordan-Hare 
Stadium while they waited for their new 
home to be completed or the time halfback 
Bobby Briggs got knocked out during a 
game, and as trainers, referees, and team- 


mates stood over him, jumped up to the 
smell of ammonia (‘Still out of it,” Bob 
Strong says.) arid started shaking hands 
with everyone on the field. Maybe he can 
get a little exercise (He says that he exer- 
cises at home—“I jog from the t.v. to the 
supper table and back every night.”). And 
maybe he will think of his friends at 
Auburn every once in a while, like Coach 
Wilbur Hutsell, who says of Kenny How- 
ard ina masterful piece of understatement: 
“When I worked with Kenny—well, he 
was quite useful in that work.” 


Father of Auburn's 
Music Department, 
Prof. Liverman, 
Leaves Faculty © 


By Charles McCartha 


When John Hubert Liverman came to 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1945, 
the ‘“‘music department” as he describes it 
consisted of ‘‘a piano on the stage of Lang- 
don Hall—that plus a desk and a chair.” 
But he brought with him to the loveliest 
village a critically acclaimed talent and 
mastery of music literature, a pedagogical 
ancestry that reaches directly back to 
Haydn, and the energy, enthusiasm, and 
what one colleague calls a “clever magne- 
tism” that would in the coming years foster 
a growing, dynamic music program for a 
college undergoing impressive postwar 
growth. This month Mr. Liverman retires 
as assistant professor of music, having 
served from 1951 to 1966 as head of the 
Music Department. In recognition of his 
work, Mr. Liverman has been named Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Music. 

Whenever Mr. Liverman’s colleagues 
speak of this rather short, spectacled man 
whose amiable, soft-spoken, and unpreten- 
tious manner belies his reputation as a 
noted educator, composer, and musician, 
they invariably speak in terms of genuinely 
fond personal affection as well as profes- 
sional respect and admiration. As Dr. 
Robert Greenleaf, assistant professor of 
music, says, “Mr. Liverman is a delightful 


man with a whimsical, irrepressible sense 


of humor.” Dr. Greenleaf goes on to say 
that Mr. Liverman possesses a ‘‘musical 


NO SWAN SONG—When Prof. J.H. Liverman 
gave his final recital as a member of the music faculty, 
he assured his colleagues and students that it was no 
swan song. He has plans for many more musical 
activities. —Photo by Charles McCartha 


PROF EMERITUS—Professor John Hubert Liverman holds a certificate naming him professor emeritus of 
music. Dean of Architecture Keith McPheeters, right, presented the certificate to Prof. Liverman at a reception 
in his honor. Pictured with them are Mrs. Liverman and Dr. Bodie Hinton, head of the Music Department. 

—Photo by Charles McCartha 


understanding—a breadth and understand- 
ing of form, harmony, and the way music 
works—that is really quite remarkable. 
And he has such facility—an ability to play 
relaxed, freely, without tension and he gets 
such a remarkable sound.” 

Dr. William Tamblyn, professor of 
music who himself was a student of Mr. 
Liverman, praises his former teacher say- 
ing, ‘Professor Liverman represents a con- 
cept of music study within the definition of 
a university. There are those who would 
regard music only. as entertainment de- 
signed for popular consumption but his 
philosophy is that within the context of the 
university, the study of music should be the 
study of the art as defined by its perception 
and practice in its highest form—not by 
the lowest common denominator of popu- 
lar approval.” Dr. Tamblyn also notes that 


as a student of Arthur Friedheim, Mr. Liv- | 


erman has a “pedagogical ancestry” that 
traces directly to Haydn: “Friedheim taught 
Mr. Liverman; Liszt taught Friedheim; 
Czerny taught Liszt; Beethoven taught 
Czerny; and Haydn taught Beethoven.” 

A native of High Point, North Carolina, 
Mr. Liverman studied at the New York 
School of Music and Arts, The Juilliard 
School, and earned his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from Columbia University. 
Mr. Liverman has over eighty composi- 
tions to his credit, including his “American 
Folk Overture” for which he received 
national acclaim after its premiere per- 
formance by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in 1948. 

After his 1938 debut at Carnegie Hall as 
a concert pianist, Mr. Liverman toured for 
two years with the Community Concert 
Series. But travel in a nation mobilized for 
war soon became virtually impossible and 
this brought an untimely end to his and 
other young musicians’ careers as concert 
pianists. “The war stopped any kind of 
touring,’ Mr. Liverman explains, “You 
couldn’t get passageway on anything so 
there were a lot of us that were just bud- 
ding young pianists whose careers were 
more or less ended because of the war.” 

Although, as Mr. Liverman is quick to 
point out, API had a good band and glee 
club before his arrival, the college had no 
bona fide music department. From 1945 to 
1951, he and the other music instructors 
taught in a room above Toomer’s Drugs 
and in “all sorts of temporary buildings” 


(including the Textile Building where Mr. 
Liverman says he once taught piano among © 
the looms), until the Music Department 
was moved to the old Architecture building 
when Biggin Hall opened. 


In 1951, as the newly appointed head of 
the Music Department, Mr. Liverman was 
determined to make the department an 
integral part of the college. “This was at 
least the third music department they had 
tried here and the others had failed,” he 
says. “And I was bound and determined 
when I took over in 1951 to make it an 
important part of the college—so impor- 


tant that it could not fail. We gave concerts, 


television programs; we founded the opera 
workshop, many choral groups, ensembles, 
and all sorts of things to get people inter- 
ested, to get them participating in music, 
and to get music majors.” 


Mr. Liverman is also a key figure in the 
history of. Auburn's fight song, “War 
Eagle!’ The song was written in the 1950's 
when, as Mr. Liverman explains, “Roy 
Sewell wanted to employ a rather well- 
known composer in New York and a lyric 
writer who was writing songs for Radio 
City Music Hall shows to write a song for 
Auburn University. So they wrote the song 
and sent it down here, and of course we had 
the usual committee made up of the band 
director and so on that listened to it and 
liked it but there were a few things that had 
to be changed. 


“So Joe Sarver and I flew up to New 
York and met with these gentlemen. At 
one place in the song, they were going to 
have everybody stop and yell, ‘War Eagle!’ 


-but I knew that wasn’t going to come out 


right in the stadium or anywhere else— 
they would never come back in all at the 
same time—so we had them to cut that out 
and make a few other minor changes. We 
went ahead and negotiated with them that 
day and bought the song.” 

As a teacher, Mr. Liverman says that he 
particularly enjoys “seeing a student grow 
and understand that music is a representa- 
tion of life, an articulation of human emo- 
tion.” His advice to young musicians is that 
“there is no easy road to becoming a good 
musician or a good player. With everything 
we've learned about psychology and me- 
chanics and everything else, it still takes 
hours and hours and hours of practice 
every day and there’s no getting ‘round it. If 


I 


aie 


“. 4 @ person isn't willing to put in . the time,” 
energy, and practice, then he should go into 


some other business. To me it’s that simple. 
“I don’t know of any other act,” he con- 


- tinues, “that requires, once you've started 


it, to finish in an exact and precise amount 
of time. You can get up and make a speech 
and pause here and there; you can work a 
mathematical example slowly or fast if you 


_ want to; but once you start playing a musi- 


cal composition on the piano, you are sub- 
jected to a rhythm until every note is 


-finished—and every note must fall exactly 


and precisely in its place. I don’t know of 


_ anything that is quite that difficult.” Then 


he pauses and adds with his characteristic 
chuckle, “If you forget what comes next in 


the music, the whole thing stops. If you 


forget something in a speech, you can sort 
of pause and hold up a finger very dramati- 
cally.” 

_ Mr. Liverman says that his plates include 


| “ini some piano tuning,” a hobby of his - 


since his early teens, and, of course, per- 
forming. Indeed, after his May 21st recital, 
Mr. Liverman told a gathering of students, 
friends, and colleagues at a reception in his 
honor, “This is certainly not my swan song. 
You'll be hearing from me again and again 
and again in the coming years.” And the 
standing ovation Mr. Liverman received 
after his performance was an apt expres- 
sion of appreciation for a man whom Dr. 
Ben Fitzpatrick, Jr., head of the Mathemat- 
ics Department, describes by saying, “Hu- 
bert Liverman is one of those people put 


on this earth to make life pleasant for other 


people.” 


Simmons Retires 
After 34 Years 
With Ag School 


By E. L. McGraw 


_ Editor, Agriculture Research Information — 


Dr. Charles F. Simmons, a symbol of the 


_ Auburn agricultural tradition, retired May 


31 after 34 years with the School of Agri- 
culture and Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

The mention of his name among alumni 
and agricultural leaders immediately brings 
to. mind Auburn University and his many 
contributions to agriculture in Alabama. 
Serving in the position of associate dean 


and assistant director for more than a 


quarter of a century, Dr. Simmons has had 
a profound influence on the education and 
character of thousands of boys and girls 
who have been educated in the School of 
Agriculture during this period. To exem- 


_pilify this interest in students and others, 


Dr. Simmons was awarded the Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan Award in 1977 as a non- 
student for his demonstration of ‘highest 
qualities of love and devotion to his fellow- 


man. 
Commenting on the retirement of Dr. 


Simmons, Dr. R. Dennis Rouse, dean and 


director of the School of Agriculture says, 
“I nominate Charlie Simmons as Auburn 
University’s ‘best friend’ of all times. I do 
not believe anyone has lived a life of any 
more consistent dedication and greater 
ability to being a true friend of all segments 
and all aspects of the goals, standards, and 
environment needed to make this a great 
scholarly land-grant university, one that 
would stand tall among all universities. 
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A SYMBOL—Associate Dean Charles F. Simmons has been a symbol of the agriculture tradition at Auburn, 
and the man most students in the agricultural curricula got to know. During his years with the Ag School Dean 
Simmons has seen many changes including a tremendous increase in the women enrolled—a fact indicated by 
the number of co-eds strolling down the steps of Comer these days. — 


“I hold his counsel for the good of 
Auburn University higher than any other 


'person’s. His uncanny recall of facts and 


circumstances and his love for life and his 
fellowman give him a capacity to see both 
the hazards and opportunities of every 
action and reaction. This, with his great 
scholarship and wit, gives him an un- 
equaled capacity to express every situation 
in the most meaningful and effective way. 

“I believe Charlie Simmons has exhi- 
bited all the ‘best friend’ characteristics I 
could ask for during my years at Auburn for 
me, for every faculty and staff person, and 
every student who tried to get—and want- 
ed—what was best for Auburn.” 

Evidence of his many accomplishments 
is attested by the fact that during the time 
in his present position Dean Simmons has 
cleared for graduation at the B.S. level 
4,480 students. During that same time, 
1,267 students in the School of Agriculture 
received master’s degrees and 343 will 
have received the Ph.D. Dr. Simmons was 
instrumental in getting the doctoral pro- 
gram started. 


Dr. Simmons’ relationship with Auburn — 


University dates back 50 years when he 
first enrolled as a student. He became a 
faculty member in 1946 when he was 
named head of the Department of Agron- 
omy and Soils. Since that time he has dis- 
tinguished himself as a teacher, researcher, 
and administrator. He became associate 
dean and assistant director in 1951. 

Not only is Dr. Simmons interested in 
students but also in all facets of the Univer- 
sity including faculty, curricula, and athlet- 
ics. He is an avid fan and authority on 
athletics, having served on the University 
athletic committee for many years. 

The awards he has received are also 
indicative of his accomplishments. In June 
1960 he received the Honorary State FFA 
degree from the Alabama FFA Associa- 
tion; in 1969 he was named Man of the 
Year in Service to Alabama Agriculture by 
The Progressive Farmer magazine; named 
Man of the Year by the Alabama Crop 
Improvement Association in 1974; and 

ra 
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received a plaque from the Association 
commending him for 25 years of service as 
treasurer. 

_ Dr. Simmons has received many honors, 
a few of which include member Gamma 
Sigma Delta and Phi Kappa Phi, and listed 
in Who's Who in America and American 
Men of Science. 

A native of Andalusia, Dr. Simmons 
attended Southwestern at Memphis and 
received his B.S. and M.S. from Auburn and 
the Ph.D. from Ohio State. His early work 
experience included assistant county agent 
in Winston County; agronomist with the 
Cooperative Extension Service at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; and associate agrono- 
mist at the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Louisiana State University. He is an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church, has held 
numerous offices in the Auburn Kiwanis 
Club, and has served as chairman of both 
the Southern and National Deans of Agri- 


- culture of Land-Grant Universities, and 


has been active in numerous other posi- 
tions contributing to agriculture’s tremen- 
dous progress in this region. 

Dr. Simmons and his wife, Edith, havea 
daughter, Mrs. W. B. Pickworth of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and a granddaughter. 


Stokes Retires From 
Ag Engineering 


By Steve Grenade 


Agricultural Research Information 


Researcher and engineer Charlie Mack 
Stokes has retired from Auburn Univer- 
sity’s Agricultural Experiment Station after 
43 years with the Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 

Best known for his work in the mechan- 
ization of production and harvesting of 
peanuts, Mr. Stokes will be remembered as 
a positive force in agriculture in the state's 
professional, political, and social circles, 
according to Dr. R. Dennis Rouse, dean 


~and director, School of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


“Although Charlie Mack may have gain- 


ed the most recognition for his leadership 


in mechanizing peanut production and 
harvesting, he has been depended upon in 
many areas of agriculture to provide a 
source of ingenuity as we moved into 
mechanized agriculture. This ingenuity will 
be a distinct loss to our program, but we 
wish him much success in his future endea- 
vors,’ Dean Rouse commented. 

Stokes was recently honored with Asso- 
ciate Professor Emeritus status by Dr. 
Rouse during informal retirement cerem- 
onies in the Ag Engineering building on 
campus. 

Born in Elba, ‘Mr. Stokes received his - 
B.S. from Auburn in 1937 and his MS. in 
1941. His first appointment with Auburn 
was as a graduate assistant with Ag Eng- 
neering from September 1937 through 
December 1938. 

Following employment with the Coop- 
erative Extension from January 1939 until 
August 1941, Mr. Stokes took leave from 
Auburn to serve in the U.S. Army from 
1941 until 1946. Commissioned as a first 
lieutenant, he spent the major portion of 
his active duty career in the South Pacific 
war zone with the Corps of Engineers. 

“We built anything that needed build- 
ing,” he remembered. 

Combined with his years in the Reserves 
and as commander of a National Guard 
Unit in Auburn, the WWII veteran served 
a total of nearly 37 years in the armed 
forces. He recently retired from the U.S. 
Army Reserves as a full colonel. 

In 1946, Mr. Stokes returned to Auburn 
as an Extension worker until November of 
1947 when he began his stint with the 
Agricultural Engineering Department. 

He is an active member of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Gamma 
Sigma Delta, and a professional engineer 
in Alabama. He is also an active member of 
the American Legion, the V.F.W., and 
Kiwanis. 

Mr. Stokes and his wife, Mary Frances, 
have six children, Mack, 25, George, 24, 
Dan, 23, Mary, 22, Anne, 20, and Joe, 19. 
They are members of the Methodist church. 


HONORED—Lelland S. Driscoll retired as assistant 

‘to the dean and director of the Auburn School of 
Agriculture in March. Before joining the dean’s staff 
he taught in the Ag Economics Department where 
students named him outstanding instructor in the 
School. 


Campus News 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ley Maureen Burnett of Albany, Ga., Cath- 
ryn Summerour Campbell of Montgomery, 
Joanne Louise Coats of Orlando, Fla., Wil- 
liam Craig Cox of Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 

Dennas Wade Davis of Auburn, Mary 
Lisa Dodson of Roswell, Ga., Sydney Mc- 
Dill Doster of LaGrange, Ga., Elizabeth 
Dianne Ferguson of Reynoldsburg, Ohio, 
Dennis Michael Findley of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., Elaine Gieselmann of St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles Riddle Heath of Columbus, 
Miss., Meredith L. Jackson of Huntsville, 
David Edward Johnson of Nashville, Tenn., 
Catherine Merle Lassiter and Frank Earl 
Litchfield, III, both of Montgomery, Nancy 
Louella Mathes of Huntsville. 

Annette Louise Miller of Laura, Ohio, 
John Drewry Morgan of Huntsville, Re- 
becca Yeomans Redman of Shelby, N.C., 
Glenn Burton Richardson, Jr., of Pasca- 
goula, Miss., David Michael Schueler of 
Tullahoma, Tenn., Miles A. Smith of Cul- 
Iman, Gregory Bryon Sollie of Dothan. 

Valarie Christine Walsh of Chamblee, 
Ga., Perry J. Whitted of Cullman, Wendell 
Gordon Wilson of Jefferson City, Mo., Vic- 
tor F. Woolling of Birmingham, Terry L. 
Murphree of Holly Pond. 

Maria del Carmen Morales of Miami, 
Fla., Richard Wyatt Leonard of Decatur, 
Frances White Long of Uniontown, and 
Shona Elaine Adams of Andalusia. 


Alum Addresses 
Materials 
Honors Banquet 


Top students in the materials engineer- 
ing program of Auburn’s School of Engi- 
neering have been honored at a banquet 
which featured an address by Dr. Thomas 
F. Talbot ‘52, an Auburn alumnus now a 
member of the University of Alabama- 
Birmingham engineering faculty. 

Four new inductees were chosen to join 
the charter members of the recently-char- 
tered Auburn chapter of Alpha Sigma Nu, 
international honor society for metallurgi- 
cal and materials engineering. The four are 
Robert Atkinson and James Burdette, Jr., 
both of Birmingham; John C. Breon of 
Opelika, and Scott Cochran of Pensacola, 
Fla. 

John W. Hager of Birmingham was 
present to make the Hager Award for lead- 
ership and service to Scott W. Porter of 
Auburn, chairman of the honor society. 
The award is made each year by the Ala- 
bama section of the American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum En- 
gineers, Inc., (AIME) to a student in recog- 
nition of Hager’s 50 years of service to the 
profession and AIME. He was introduced 
by Dr. Wartan Jemian, chairman of the 
materials program and faculty advisor to 
the student AIME chapter. 3 

Scott was also among students receivin 
a certificate as a charter member of the 
Alpha Sigma Nu chapter from Dr. Roy 
Wilcox, chapter advisor. Others included 
Jane Trettel of Arlington Heights, IIl., vice 
chairman; Steve Parks of Bessemer, secre- 
tary; and Bonita Terrill of Brunswick, 
Ohio, treasurer. 

Talbot spoke on “Problems as Oppor- 
tunities for Materials Engineers,” using 


‘the need for critical materials to illustrate 


how such needs open opportunities for 
enterprising engineers to develop new 
materials or improve the properties and 
characteristics of existing materials. Dr. 
Talbot, a graduate in mechanical engineer- 
ing, earned advanced degrees at the Cali- 
fornia and Georgia Institutes of Technol- 
ogy. In addition to teaching and consulting, 
he also serves on the U.S. Air Force 
Reserve Long-Range Planning Board. 
Other guests included Mr. and Mrs. Max 


Powell of Birmingham. He is a past presi- 


dent of the Alabama section, AIME; she, a 
past president of the AIME women’s auxil- 
iary, which sponsors loans for junior and 
senior members of the Auburn student 
chapter. Also attending were former Deans 
of Engineering Fred Pumphrey, responsi- 
ble for the start of the program in 1964, 
and Vincent S. Haneman Jr., instrumental 
in its development, and the current dean, 
Dr. J.-Grady Cox. 


Ag Honorary | 
Inducts 57 


Gamma Sigma Delta, the honor society 
of agriculture, recently inducted 57 new 
members including seniors, graduate stu- 
dents, faculty, and agricultural leaders. At 
the annual banquet, the society also made 
its superior scholarship awards to the top 
sophomore, junior, and senior in the School 
of Agriculture. 

Winning those honors were W. Clyde 
Brisendine of Fort Payne, who received the 
L.M. Ware Achievement Award in recog- 
nition of his four year grade point average 
of 3.95 out of a possible. 4.0; Nancy J. 
Stumpff of Tuscaloosa, the sophomore 
winner holds a 3.80 grade point average; 
and Theodore T. Buerger of Radney, Pa., 
junior honoree with a grade point average 
of 3.91. 3 

Graduate students inducted include Ro- 
dolfo G. Arce of Neuva Ecija, Philippines; 
James H. Faison, Jr., of Brewton; Sarah N. 
Huie of Gadsden; Jorge N. Lopez-Macias 
of Chinchina, Columbia; Chalor Limsuwan 
of Thailand; Vera K. Varner of Columbus, 
Ga.; Howard S. Jones, Jr., of Okeechobee, 
Fla.; Steven C. Young of Auburn; Mary C. 
Brooks of Columbus, Ga.; Edward H. East- 
erling of Hartsville, S.C.; Joe A. Yates of 
Pell City; Shannon Vinyard of Albertville; 
Robert L. Allen of Florence; James D. 
Crockett of Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank Meri- 
wether, II, of Olympia, Wash.; David Sin- 
gleton of Red Bay; David R. Forney of 
Chestertown, Md.; John M. Kubaryk of 
Southampton, N.Y.; and William A. 
Walker, Jr., of Decatur. 

Seniors who are new members of the 
honorary are: Christian L. Schlecht of 
Auburn; Rebecca D. Thames of Akron, 
Ohio; Mary J. Powers of Griffin, Ga.; Jean- 
niene Baskin of Starkville, Miss.; Lila J. 
Williams of Sanford, Fla.; Ramona E. Pel- 
letier of Jacksonville, Fla.; Ginger K. Be- 
shears of Demopolis; Mary L. Bajt of 
Joliett, Il; Brian W. Davies of Birming- 
ham; H. Scott Gravlee of Florence; Scott 
M. Gilchrist of Birmingham; Leland Thomp- 
son of Montgomery; Steven G. Tate of 
Huntsville; Daniel F. Jones of Birming- 
ham; Michael A. Soutullo of Mobile; Terry 
G. Pigg of Florence; Karen C. Phillips of 
Williston, Fla.; Mark D. Barnett of Atlanta; 
Keith A. Rose of Huntsville; Edward L. 
Ayers of Fulton, Ga.; David C. Bridges of 


Cuthbert, Ga.; John R. McDaniel of Ash- 
ford; William Clyde Brisendine of Fort 
Payne; Warren D. Neal, Jr., of Frederick, 
Md.; and Kenneth W. Clark of Dothan. 

The agriculturalists inducted into the 
agricultural honorary are William M. (Bill) 
Brown, an Atmore farmer and agricultural 
leader, and Freddy G. Cockrell, USDA Soil 
Conservation Service area conservationist 
from Montgomery. 

In addition, six members of the Auburn 
agricultural staff—either the School of 
Agriculture and Ag Experiment Station or 
the Alabama Cooperative Extension Staff— 
were initiated in recognition of their ser- 
vice to agriculture. The six are Sam D. 
Carroll, county agent-ANR of Selma; James 
H. Pitts, county agent-ANR of Scottsboro; 
Dr. Harry B. Strawn, economics resource 
development specialist of Auburn; Dr. R.L. 
Haaland, associate professor of agronomy 
and soils; Dr. Jacob H. Dane, assistant pro- 
fessor of agronomy and soils; and Dr. 
Joseph J. Molnar, assistant professor of 
agricultural economics. 


Williamson Named 
Hollifield Prof 


Dr. Edward C. Williamson has been 
named Hollifield Professor of Southern 
History at Auburn. He has been with the 
Auburn faculty, where he is a full professor 
teaching courses from sophomore through 
graduate level, since 1957. The prestigious 
Hollifield Professorship is one of two at 
Auburn (the other is in English literature) 
established through a bequest from Mollie 
Hollifield Jones in memory of her father, 
Henry A. Hollifield. | 

Dr. Williamson, who prefers the appela- 
tive American rather than Southerner or 
Yankee, is a native of Philadelphia who has 
spent much of his life in the South. His 
favorite courses at Auburn are The New 
South Since 1865 and the History of the 
United States from 1865 to Present. Dr. 
Williamson strives to make his courses 
“living history.” 

“Living history,” he explains, “is under- 
standing the present in terms of the past.” 

A specialist in military history, Dr. Wil- 
liamson spent the three years prior to com- 
ing to Auburn as chief editor of the Air 
Force Historical Division and assistant 
professor of military history at the Air 
University in Montgomery. 

His teaching career began at a high 
school in Milton, Fla., and continued dur- 
ing World War I] when he served with the 
45th field artillery battalion in Europe. 
Every Saturday he taught current affairs in 
a classroom built of ammunition boxes. 
Back with the Eighth Army during the 
Korean Conflict, he was a combat histor- 
ian. 

Dr. Williamson's list of articles and 
books is long. He published Florida Politics 
in the Gilded Age 1877-1893 in 1976. A 
second book, American Political Writers: 
1801-1877 will be released by Twayne in 
1981. 

His articles, monographs, and book re- 
views have appeared in various publica- 
tions including the Florida Historical Quar- 
terly, Textile History Review, Combat 
Forces Journal; Encyclopedia of Southern 
History, Journal of American History, The 
Historian of Military Affairs, Southern 


. Dr. Ed Williamson 


Humanities Review, Southern Historical 
Quarterly, and Alabama Review. 

Former executive secretary of the Flor- 
ida Historical Society and Collector of 
Manuscripts at the University of Florida, 
Dr. Williamson has also been assistant edi- . 
tor of the Florida Historical Quarterly and 
associate editor of the Textile Historical 
Review. : 

Eight years after he came to Auburn, Dr. 
Williamson was named research professor. 
The following year, 1966, he became exec- 
utive director of the Alabama Technical 
Assistance Corporation which provided ° 
college backup support for Alabama’s anti- 
poverty plan. 

He has served on numerous university 
and faculty committees and has been facul- 
ty advisor for the AU Young Democrats 
since 1964. He was the first chairman of 
the University Academic Honesty Commit- 
tee. 

Dr. Williamson is also active in church 
and civic programs. He is secretary and 
treasurer of the Salvation Army Commit- 
tee for Auburn, secretary-treasurer of the 
Andrew Willis Fund (an agency for aid to 
indigent children and youths), and active in 
many positions with Holy Trinity Church 
and in the Episcopal Diocese of Alabama. 


Local Phi Betas 
Make Awards 


Phi Beta Kappa members in the Auburn 
community held their annual awards ban- 
quet on May 20. They honored ten Auburn 
seniors and one junior. President Emeritus 
Harry M. Philpott made the banquet ad- 
dress on The Role of the Humanities. 

Seniors honored were Leslie Blackmon 
of Ozark, William C. Dinwiddie, Jr., of 
Millbrook, Evelyn K. Johnson of Eufaula, 
Linda J. Sanders of Greenville, Susan L. 
Karamanian of Neenah, Wis., Mitzi L. 
Minor of Smiths, Steven N. Wise of Do- 
than, Jeanne E. White of Greencastle, Ind., 
Randale Bass of Birmingham, and Deborah 
Watson of Enterprise. 

The junior award went to Kirsten B. 


Franklin of Opelika. 
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- Auburn’s Merit 


& Achievement 
Scholars 


\ 


Next fall, Auburn will have 12 National 


‘Merit and National Achievement Scholars 
en campus who are enrolled here because 
of scholarship funds from the Auburn 
~ Alumni Association’s Auburn Annual Giv- 


ing campaign. 
In a program that began two years ago, 
four outstanding students from Alabama 


high schools come to Auburn each year 


until a total of sixteen are enrolled. In the 


_ article below you will meet two members 
of the first group, who will be juniors at 
Auburn next fall, and a member of the 


second group who will be a sophomore. 

Next issue you will have a chance to 
meet the four students most recently named 
Auburn’s Merit Scholars, all of whom will 
be freshmen in engineering. 


AU ‘Family School’ 
For Merit Scholar 


- David Bradshaw 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


David Bradshaw is an intense young 
man with blondish hair, bright blue eyes, 
and a very nice smile. Although he’s lived 
all over the States from Texas to New 
Hampshire to North Carolina, David grad- 


uated from high school in Montgomery 


before he was chosen as one of Auburn's 
first four Alumni National Merit and 
National Achievement Scholars. 

As a physics major just completing his 
sophomore year, David has no minors, but 
like all Auburn students he has taken 
courses outside his major area of concen- 
tration to provide him with a broad educa- 
tional background. It is in those courses 


_ that David has found his two most interest- 


ing courses and teachers. They are Dr. 


Joseph Kicklighter’s medieval history 


- gourse and Dr. Delos McKown’s “exciting” 


philosophy of religion course in which 
David enjoyed class discussions. And, he 
emphasizes “physics and philosophy go 
hand in hand.” 

David had two main reasons for coming 
to school at Auburn: “It has a real good 
physics program and also it’s sort of a fam- 


ily school.” 


When he says it’s sort of a family school, 
David isn’t exaggerating. His parents, Ro- 
bert and Betty Beverly Bradshaw, are both 
alumni. Lt. Col. Bradshaw is in the class of 
1957 and Mrs. Bradshaw in 1959. And 
when David came to campus, he was also 
following in the footsteps of brother Lee, 
now a senior in finance. 

With that same nice smile that alter- 
nates with the seriousness of his eyes, 


_. David explains that Auburn has always 


been “a kind of mecca for my family. We go 
all over the country, but Auburn’s still 
home.” 

It’s too early for David to decide which 


David Bradshaw 
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area of physics he'll specialize in, but he 
expects it to be plasma physics. Auburn, he 
says, “is very strong in that field, and that's 


where I'll get the best background.” Al- 


though David does have favorite profes- 
sors in his own department, he feels it 
would not be fair to name them and instead 
stresses the strength of Auburn's Physics 
Department as a whole. 

His own interest in physics isn’t recent. 
He “always liked science,” and began read- 
ing science fiction “as a little boy.” 

Eventually he plans to carry his interest 
in physics scholarship all the way through 
a Ph.D., “but not right away.” After he 
receives his diploma in 1982, David fore- 
sees joining the Peace Corps or becoming 
an overseas missionary for a while before 
pursuing further education. 

Someday, he'd like to write books on the 


philosophy of science and to “make a real 


contribution in that area,” he explains. ‘I'd 
really like to come up with some new ideas 
and transmit them to other people through 
books.” | 
Among the things David likes about 
Auburn are the people: “The people here 
are real friendly and at Auburn there are a 
lot of places for you to go to get fellowship 
and teaching as a Christian.”’ In addition to 
working, going to class, and studying, 
David is very active with the Campus Cru- 
sade for Christ and Rat Riley's Bible Study 
> tl 


Group. Zi en 


The person David credits with having 
the biggest influence on his life is Prior N. 
Russell of Auburn who conducts worship 
services upstairs in the Union Building at 
noon each day. David admires his “single- 
mindedness and devotion. It’s like there's 
nothing else in his life at all besides Christ 
and God.” 

Also on David's list of good things about 
Auburn is the "good physics program” and 
the “really good society of physics students, 
which is growing rapidly now.” 


But he doesn’t like the fact that “there's 


no kind of literary discussion group or phi- 
losophy club. It’s hard to find people at 
Auburn with common interests.” 

David's parents currently live in Bang- 
kok, Thailand. He went to see them last 
summer, but this summer quarter he’s in 
Auburn working at Wendy's. He also 
worked at Wendy's part-time during the 
school year. When asked how he managed 
to fit a job along with all the demanding 
school work and labs called for by a major 
in physics, David admitted that “it doesn’t 
fit in, really.” Sapa | 

But he explains, “I just have to stay up 
later to study, and I have a lot of trouble 
with that. Wendy’s stays open until 11 and 
then sometimes it takes two or more hours 
to close the place down.” All that has to be 
done before David can get back to the 
books. 

Asked how Auburn has changed him, 
David thoughtfully replied, “I probably 
don’t think I’m as special now as I used to. 
And meeting a lot of different kinds of 
people makes you appreciate a lot of differ- 
ent kinds of things.” 


Pre-engineering, 
Working Leave 
Little Time for 
Electives 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


To get in touch with Frank Mason, you 
write a letter. Or, after you know him bet- 
ter you could possibly track him down at 
K-Mart where he works. Elusive and effu- 
sive, Frank is a delightful interview who 
assures you, when he calls—having gotten 
your letter—‘I’m not interesting.” Not 
true. Frank’s interesting all right. He’s also 
obviously at home almost anywhere and an 
interview, rather than intimidating him, 
gives Frank a chance to make a new friend. 

When Frank won one of the Alumni 
Association-sponsored Merit Scholarships 
last year, he planned to major in theatre, 
but, as he explains “I got engaged and had 
to have something more substantial—I 
don’t mind not eating myself, but I didn’t 
want to do that to Misty.” 

In fact, he’s been so busy his first year at 
Auburn, that he hasn't even had time to try 
out for any plays with the Theatre De- 
partment. Actually, Frank would “rather 
major in theatre or graphic arts, but you 
don’t get paid very well in either.’ So he 
decided to pursue “something which paid 
well” and that he was “fairly good in. I do 
reasonably well in math,” he explains so he 


‘chose engineering. He didn’t major - 


~~ math (although he'd like to have a double 
- major in math and engineering) because 


“with math you can’t do anything but 
teach, and I hate trying to get things 
across. His experience as a geometry tutor 
in high school helped Frank eliminate 
teaching as a vocation—although that 
doesn’t mean that he doesn’t like and 
admire teachers—he does. 

Frank has had a year typical of many 
Auburn freshmen—he had problems with * 
physics and chemistry. ‘If,’ he explains, 
“as I believe, physics is an offshoot of 
mathematics and everything can be rea- 
soned out mathematically, I don’t under- 
stand why I don’t do well in physics.” This 
statement is made, of course, with a partic- 
ular inflection of voice, that could be called 
wry. 

And of course he’s had a busy freshman 
year, ‘taking 18 hours, working 14 hours, 
seeing Misty three days a week. That just 
about takes all my time and definitely gob- 
bles up all my money.” 

If, as he urges somebody to do, “they'd 
just pass a law making a day 36 hours 
long,” Frank would do better at finding 
time for all the activities he'd like to take 
part in at Auburn. For instance, he has 
ambitions of learning French, Spanish, 
German, and Russian—“With two rom- 
ance languages and German and Russian, 
no matter where they send me, | figure I 
can communicate.” He’d also like to have 
time to take some art courses and get 
involved in Auburn theatre. © 

Whatever time Frank does manage to 
steal from Misty, the books, class, and 
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work, he spends reading what he calls 
“speculative fiction.” Watching my reac- 


tion, he said, “So many people have a nega- 


tive outlook about speculative fiction which 
is beyond my comprehension,” and like 
most science fiction-fantasy buffs starts in 
telling me how realistic these things are 
and how the authors planned them care- 
fully based on scientific principles. Despite 
Frank's enthusiasm, I remain unimpressed 
but finally promise to look at his favorite 
books Lords of The Light by Roger Zelazny 
and Stranger in A Strange Land, ‘one of 
the all-time best books,” according to 
Frank. 

As for his favorite course so far, the 
question is hardly out of my mouth, before 
Frank says emphatically, ‘mathematics 
with Dr. Coke Reed, who is, regretably, 
leaving this institution. That's definitely 
Number 1. That’s the one. class I don't 
mind getting up in the morning for and 


there aren't many things I like getting up» 


for.” | 

He’s also liked other courses at Auburn. 
“I really enjoyed English with Dr. Bert 
Hitchcock and Dr. James Hammersmith. I 
would like to take more English courses, 
but there’s not any more time. I enjoyed 
history, too—but I always liked history 
anyhow.” 


The day he got news of the Alumni 
Association sponsored-National Merit 
Scholarship was a great day in Frank’s life 
because it meant he could come to college, 
and he was happy to come to Auburn. 


“What do I like about Auburn? Lots of 
things. Like the location. I love the way the 
campus is laid out. There’s almost no build- 
ing where you can't step out without seeing 
greenery. I love the people here. I have 


made the Jest friends. I like the freedom, . 


and people here generally don’t hassle you 
about anything.” 


As for what he doesn’t like about Au- 
burn, Frank’s just as outspoken: “I think 
the governor should keep his nose out of 
Auburn University. I'm a firm believer in 
live and let live, but right now I know three 
Ph.D.s who're leaving and the ones who're 
Staying are being grossly underpaid. And I 
think if we don’t stop the exodus of good 
professors, an Auburn education will be- 
come a joke. I think Auburn could be a fine 
university. At one time engineering here 
rivaled anything in this region. Who 
knows—by the time I graduate, a degree 
might be worthless, and I'm really con- 
cerned about that. I don’t understand why 
it's happening. 

“This state has nothing but beautiful 
countryside and friendly people and that 
just doesn’t make it in the real world. Every- 
where I’ve lived and traveled, Alabama's 
always been a joke. I went to Washington 
when! was in high school and I met people 
who seriously wanted to know if we had 
indoor plumbing. Auburn has a positive 
reputation and it was beginning to build up 
and to watch it go down the drain is dis- 
heartening. No, disgusting, that’s what it 
is. Fine things can come out of this univer- 
sity if we can get them to stop wasting 
money—look at that stadium!” 


Interrupted and assured that the sta- 
dium expansion money did not come out of 
the University budget and took nothing 
away from academics, Frank remains un- 
mollified. “Well, there’s nothing that big 
going on in the academic area. And there's 


no way you can go wrong spending money 
on academics.” 


This summer, Frank's taking the quarter 


off from school, although he'll be working 
fulltime in the sports department at K- 
Mart. At the end of his first year of college 
he says, ‘I feel like I've been hit by a truck, 
which stopped with its back wheels on top 
of me and then went into reverse.” 

The persons Frank credits with having 
had the most influence on his life are his 
mother and his grandfather. His mother 
he admires tremendously for her ‘‘incredi- 
ble strength” in the face of his father’s long 
illness. His grandfather he says is “the 
most easy-going person. I have never 
heard him raise his voice.” 3 

Out in the future, Frank would like to 


live in Colorado because of the beautiful 


scenery and ‘‘because the people out there 
are basically friendly like they are here. I 
hate people who are unfriendly. If you are 
not dying or dead, you should be friendly,” 
he asserts, and then smiles, imei 
according to Frank.” 

Frank’s appreciation for art Gon the 


beauty of nature come together in his love 


for flowers,'a trait he shares with his 
beloved grandfather. If Frank had a list of 
necessary human traits, a love of flowers 
would probably head the list. ‘If Hitler had 
loved flowers,’ Frank says, “there'd have 


* been some hope for him.” He didn’t go on 


to say that Hitler would have been a differ- 
ent person, but you have me feeling that 
Frank believes it. 

On the Monday the week before finals, 
everything was going fine in Frank’s life, 


he'd just gotten back from a weekend at 


home with lots of sleep and his mother’s 


cooking and the sun was shining “which is 


something incredibly wonderful at this 
school.” Having lived everywhere from 


outside Los Angeles in the citrus capital of | 


the world to North Georgia “across the 
road from the tallest mountain in Geor- 
gia, Frank’s pro-Southern because the 
South's not as industrialized as the rest of 
the country. But he has a hard time recon- 
ciling his love for nature and his interest in 
art, etc., with his concern for the dollar: “I 
wish things weren't like that. In the end, I 


_ think it’s more worthwhile to sit down by a 


stream and compose poetry—but there's 
always that hunger factor in there.” 


’ . As he leaves the office, Frank throws out 
a final comment: “I'd be a reformer, if I had 


more guts,” 


aches is Her 
Favorite Subject 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


One of the two girls currently holding 
National Merit Scholarships at Auburn, 
Karen Cleckler Lee is majoring in indus- 
trial engineering with a main interest in 
computers. As a sophomore, she has just 
begun taking her industrial engineering 


courses and spring quarter she began a job 


working at the University Computer Cen- 
ter. This summer Karen will be working at 
the Computer Center fulltime. She’s the 
systems librarian, which, she explains, 
means that she’s in charge of keeping the 
IBM manuals updated and making sure 
that all’ the computers have the updates. 
She also does what she describes as “simple 
programming” at the instruction of the 
systems analyst. 

As an industrial engineering student 
with an interest in computers, Karen would 
be expected to like math, and she does. Her 


favorite Auburn courses have been “all 


math courses, especially calculus and dif- 
ferential equations.’ 

Karen's interest.in math came largely 
from her high school math teacher, Miss 
Dean Ingram, who teaches almost all the 


‘math courses at Childersburg High. In 
high school, Karen finished four math . 
courses in the 11th grade so that as asenior — 


she could take a special course under Miss 
Ingram. The course, ‘‘they call it fifth year 
math for lack of a better name,” gives the 
students a chance to study math beyond the 
usual high school level, and Karen was one 
of three students choosing the course. 
One of the first four students to receive 


the Merit and Achievement Awards from © 


Auburn through the sponsorship of the 
Auburn Alumni Association’s Auburn An- 
nual Giving Program, Karen is completing 
her second year of the program. 


She credits her mother with having the 
strongest influence on her life: “From the 
time I was old enough to know what school 
was, I was going to college. Mother always 
encouraged me in studying and helped me. 
She’s the one who led me tomy own priori- 
ties and felt that school came before any- 
thing else—well, not before church, but 
almost everything else. WhenI came home 


-in the afternoon from school everybody 


else went out to play. I had to do my home- 
work first. Then when I'd come in from 
playing just exhausted, she'd say ‘Now, 
aren't you glad you have your homework 
done?’ And I was. She stressed the impor- 
tance of going ahead and doing the things 
you've got to do. She feels, and I do too, that 
if you ve got todo it, then just go ahead and 
do it. | wish I were as good at that now as I 
used to be. Now, well, I try not to put 
things off, but sometimes... 

With working, marriage, and school, 
Karen doesn’t have a lot of spare time. 
Asked about her other interests, she looks 
sort of blank for a second and then explains 
that she doesn’t do anything else—‘‘I don't 
have the time.” 


- But not being in school this summer, she 


hopes to have time for some swimming 
and water skiing. “I love summer and 
when it’s over, I think, oh, no, we'll have to 


live through winter before summer comes 


again.’ 


Karen also enjoys cooking, but she 


doesn’t “get a chance to fix anything good 
‘cause I’m always needing to study.” And, 
like some of the rest of us, she'd like cook- 
ing better if it weren't followed by wearing 
dishes. 

Asked to name her favorite professor at 
Auburn Karen replied, “Well, my first one 
isn’t in engineering. I'm taking a humani- 
ties elective this: quarter, a religion course 
taught by Dr. John Kuykendall, and he's 
one of my favorites. Then there's Dr. 
Ralph Ford in math. I've had all four of my 
calculus classes with him. He’s good. And 
Dr. W. T. Coleman in math. He's one of 
the teachers who get to know all of the 
students’ names. And there’s my advisor, 


.Dr. James Hool in industrial engineering. 


He’s been very helpful to me, and he’s 
teaching the engineering statistics course 
I’m taking this quarter..”’ 

Karen does not come from an Auburn 
family—in fact, she laughed, her uncle has 
about disowned her, he’s such a Roll Tide 
fan. Actually she came to Auburn through a 
series of circumstances that culminated 


with her being awarded the National Merit 


Scholarship. | 
“I visited the campus for a cheerleader 
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, Karen Cleckler Lee 
clinic in 1976 and I had planned to go toa 
large college because of engineering,” 


Karen explained. “I also visited ‘that other 


school, and didn’t like it as well as Auburn. 
Then when applied for scholarships, I put 
Auburn as my first choice—so here I am.” 

Of course the fact that her boyfriend— 
now her husband—Alan Lee was enrolled 
at Auburn didn’t hurt either. 

Karen's very interested in having an 
engineering career, but she’s equally deter- 
mined to have a family. She expects to stay 


home with her children when they're 


young, but she doesn’t plan to lose touch 
with her speciality, even one as quick 


changing as computer science. Already 


she’s thought about ways to stay in touch, 


especially through periodicals in the _ 


field—she’s already reading the ones which 
come to the computer center although she» 
says she doesn’t understand many of the 
articles yet—and taking seminars. 

Now that she’s completed two years at 
Auburn, what does Karen think about the 
University and what would she tell a pros- — 
pective Auburn student? ; 

“T'd tell them to come on! I think Auburn 
is great. I haven't met anyone yet who 
wasn't nice to me. I haven't hada professor — 
that I could say I violently disliked. Of 
course, I like some more than others, but 
there are so many good professors here. 
That’s why I hestitated when you asked me 
about my favorite professors. It’s hard to 
pick favorites. I always heard in high 
school that when you go to college, your 
teachers won't care. I haven't found that to 
be true..I have had a few large classes but. 
I've been to talk to several of my teachers 


-and they're always willing to talk to you - 


and to help you. 

“Of course, right now in engineering, | 
they’re trying to get new facilities and that _ 
would help the program, but Auburn's 


engineering program does have a reputa- 


tion of being one of the best in the South, 
and I’d encourage other students to come.” 
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At Auburn: 


— What It Is & 
_ Who Gets It 
i. : i By- Connie Scott '80 
uae. Waiting tables, working at fast-food res- 


 taurants, doing construction work, and 
_-  cashiering at supermarkets are just a few of 


the odd jobs many college students take 
during the summer to help meet the con- 


__ tinually rising costs of education. Some- 


times, however, money earned from part- 
time jobs and generous contributions from 


parents is still insufficient to cover all of a. 


student's expenses. 


_ With funds lacking, many students re- 


sign themselves to staying out a quarter or 
two to work and save more money. But 
working full-time for awhile need not be 


the only answer to a money shortage. 


A ae _ Each year a larger number of Auburn 


-_ students are receiving some type of formal 


5) ae 


financial assistance, according to Larry 


Ridgeway, director of financial aid. 


“It depends on what you mean by finan- 


: cial aid, but based on financial need, right 


now about 3;500 students receive some 


oe assistance,” he said. “This does not include 
Federally Insured Student Loans (FISL), 


athletic scholarships, or student employ- 


ment.” Mr. Ridgeway emphasized that the 


work-study program is not the same as the 


Student Employment Service. Work-study 


students are included in the reported fig- 
ure, but not those whose campus jobs came 


_ through student employment. 


The director said more students are elig- 
ible for financial aid now because of the 
passage in the fall of 1978 of the Middle 


-Income Student Assistance Act. 


Students can apply for four basic types of 
financial assistance: grants, scholarships, 
employment, and loans. A brochure pro- 
vided by the financial aid office explains 
the different programs and their require- 
ments. 

Grants are contributions that do not 
have to be repaid. Undergraduate full-time 
students who have not previously received 
a bachelor’s degree may apply for three 
grant programs: Basic Educational Oppor- 


_tuity Grant (BEOG), Supplemental Educa- 


tional Opportunity Grant (SEOG), and 
Alabama Student Assistance Program 


(ASAP). 


The BEOG is a federal program that 
awards grants of up to $1,800 per year, 
with the amount provided not exceeding 
one-half of the educational cost. The 
amount of each grant is determined by the 


_ financial need of the — and the cost 
of education. 


“Students don’t receive the full amount 
here,” Mr. Ridgeway said. “But at higher 
priced institutions they do. About 2,700 
Auburn students receiving aid get the 
BEOG. The most common grant awarded 


to in-state students is $1,062 and $1,362 for 
out-of-state. The BEOG program has open- 

ended funding. It doesn’t matter whether 8 

or 300 students are eligible. The federal 
- government will grant all the money’ 


needed. With the other programs, we start 
out with X amount of money and award it 


until we run out.” 
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- AID FOR COLLEGE—Almost one-fourth of the students enrolled at Auburn spring quarter got some kind of 


finanZial aid—and that does not include those whose aid comes from loans back home or from working on 


campus in jobs not held through cece work-study program. 


Students wishing to apply for basic 
grants must fill out the ACT Family Finan- 


_ cial Statement (FFS). About six weeks after 
mailing the FFS to ACT, the applicant will © 


receive aStudent Eligibility Report (SER). 
All copies of the SER must then be mailed 
to the office of Student Financial-Aid. A 
financial aid award cannot be made until 
the SER is submitted. 


_The Supplemental Education Opportun- 
ity Grant (SEOG) is a federal program 
offered to students who demonstrate ex- 
ceptional financial need. About 200 stu- 
dents receive this kind of grant. Grant 
amounts range from $200 to $1,500 per 
year with a maximum grant for four years 
of $4,000. The SEOG must be matched 
equally with other types of aid. 


“There is a very, very limited amount of 
money in that program,” Mr. Ridgeway 
said. ‘It is reserved for higher needs.” The 
Alabama Student Assistance Program 
(ASAP) is a state program which offers 
grants to eligible students who are resi- 
dents of Alabama. A student is considered a 
resident according to his classification by 
the Registrar. About 350 students get the 
ASAP. 


The second form of financial aid at 
Auburn comes from scholarships. To apply 
for Auburn University scholarships, stu- 
dents must have been accepted for admis- 
sion or be enrolled as full-time students. 
High school students must have achieved a 
minimum overall B-plus (3.50-4.00,) aver- 


-age in major academic subjects and an ACT 


composite score of 25 or better or a com- 
parable SAT score. Auburn students and 
transfer students must have earned a cumu- 
lative 3.00 grade point average based on 
the 4.00 grading system. 

Eligible students are allowed only one 


scholarship per year. March 15 is the dead- 


line for submitting the scholarship appli- 
cations. Submission of this application will 


- permit a student to be considered for the 
few scholarships that are strictly based on 


academic achievement. Students wanting 
consideration for all scholarships for-which 
they meet eligibility must complete the 
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Family Financial Statement too. About 375 


scholarships will be awarded during the | 


coming year. All University scholarships 
are listed in the financial aid brochure. 

On-campus employment is a third way 
to get financial aid. There are two types of 
campus employment.a student may be 
interested in, work-study and student em- 
ployment. 

The College Work-Study Program is a 
federal program available to qualified stu- 
dents who demonstrate financial need. 
Students are employed on campus or in 
approved jobs with public or non-profit off 
campus agencies. They work about 15. 
hours per week in a job related to their 
majors or areas of interest. Payment is 
made bi-weekly for work performed dur- 
ing the previous two weeks. Students earn 
from $2.70 to $3.00 per hour, unless they 
have a specialized skill that raises their 
salary, until evaluated spring quarter for a 
possible merit increase. 

Under the regular student employment 
program, students may be assigned jobs 
but financial need is not considered. They 
are subject to the same rules and policies as 
the work-study students. 

Four major loans are available for stu- 
dents’ consideration: National Direct Stu- 
dent Loan (NDSL), Federally Insured Stu- 
dent Loan (FISL), Health Professions Stu- 
dent Loan, and Institutional Loans. 


The NDSL is a federal program admin- 


istered by the University that provides 
loans to students who demonstrate finan- 
cial need. The maximum loan for an 
undergraduate student is $5,000 and 
$10,000 for a graduate student, including 
undergraduate loans. There is a limit of 
$2,500 for the first two years of undergrad- 
uate study. 

The student does not begin repayment 
of the. loan until nine months after he 
leaves school. Minimum repayment is $25 
per month plus three percent interest and 
may be extended to a maximum of 10 years. 
Interest is not charged during enrollment. 

The Federally Insured Student Loan 
(FISL) is a loan made through community 
lenders, such as a bank or savings and loan 


association. No financial information is 
reported by the student or his parents. A 
student may berrow up to $2,500 per year. 
The Middle Income Student Assistance Act 
eliminated income restrictions on the FISL. 
Before passage of the act the earnings of 
the students’ parents had to be below 
$25,000 for the previous year. The govern- 
ment insures the loan and pays the seven 
percent interest until the student gradu- 
ates. Repayment of the loan begins nine to 
twelve months after the student leaves 
school and must be completed within ten 
years. | 

The Health Professions Student Loan 
Find is a federal program available to stu- 
dents enrolled in the Schools of Pharmacy 
and Veterinary Medicine who demonstrate 
financial need. The maximum loan is 
$2,500 per year plus the cost of fees. Seven 
percent interest charges and repayment 
begin 12 months after graduation. 

Repayment may be extended to a maxi- 
mum of ten years. Income information 


_ from parent or guardian must be provided 


in all instances, even for independent 


| students. 


Institutional Loans are based on Gian. 
cial aid and are limited. Repayment and _ 
usually three percent interest charges begin 
12 months after leaving school. The Fam- 
ily Financial Statement entitles a student to | 


- consideration for this loan. Included in 


institutional loans are such funds as the 
$500,000 Auburn Student Loan Fund estab- 
lished by the Auburn University Founda- 
tion through gifts from alumni to Auburn 
Annual Giving. 

Another type of financial aid, athletic 
scholarships, is not tied to financial need. 
They are full grants-in-aid providing room 
and board, books, and tuition costs. Athletic 
scholarshps are jointly administered by the 
Financial Aid Office and the Athletic De- 
partment. 

Full-time undergraduate students who 
have not used up their financial aid eligibil- 
ity or defaulted on previous loans at Au- 
burn or elsewhere can secure loans and 
scholarships. Half-time and graduate stu- 
dents are only eligible for loans and work 
study. Graduate students may apply for fel- 
lowships and assistantships through indi- 
vidual departments. Veterinary students 
may apply for grants and part-time jobs. 


To apply for financial aid, both in-state 
and out-of-state students should obtain an 
application packet from the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid, 312 Mary Martin Hall, 
Auburn University, AL 36849. The packet 
includes an ACT Family Financial State- 
ment, an ACT Alabama Student data form, 
a Preliminary Application Card, and an 
Auburn University Scholarship Applica- 
tion. Directions for handling the applica- 
tions are included. 


Entering students should apply for ad- 
mission at the earliest possible date be- 
cause no students. will be considered for 
assistance until they have been formally 
admitted to the University. March 15 is the 
application deadline for scholarships and 
priority in consideration for other pro- 
grams of assistance will be given to those 
students who meet this deadline. Applica- 
tions received later will be considered in 
the order of date received depending on the 
availability of funds. 

“We have been in excellent shape the 
last few years,” Mr. Ridgeway said. “We 
haven't had to deny any eligible students 
some form of aid. Things for next year are 


not as good. We'll probably run out of 
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money in some programs because the 
demand is increasing and the funds are not 
keeping up the pace.” 

Almost all the aid programs require that 
the student demonstrate financial need. 
Financial need is defined as the difference 
between a student's cost of attending Au- 
burn and the resources available to him to 
meet these costs. * 

“We have a good deal of student input, 
Mr. Ridgeway said, “to help us determine 
how much students are actually spending 
for food, rent, and supplies.” 

The information supplied on the Family 
Financial Statement is analyzed by the 
American College Testing Program and a 
report is sent to the Financial Aid Office. 
This report is used in determining how 
much a student and his family can reason- 
ably be expected to contribute toward the 
student's total costs. If the student’s budget 
is greater than the expected contribution 
from him and his family, then he demon- 
strates financial need amounting to the dif- 
ference. If he meets all other eligibility 
_ requirements, he will be offered a package 
of grants, loans, scholarships, and part- 
time employment to meet his need. 

Included with the award notice will be a 
reply form stating the conditions govern- 
ing the award’s acceptance and an affidavit 


which the student must sign stating his — 


intent to use the assistance for educational 
purposes only. The form must be signed in 
the presence of a Notary Public and re- 
turned to the Financial Aid Office within 
three weeks. 

Scholarships, grants and loans are dis- 
bursed in the form of checks at Final Regis- 
tration each quarter. College work-study 
checks are issued bi-weekly through the 
employing department. 

Special family circumstances that cannot 
be fully explained on the Family Financial 
Statement may be detailed in writing and 
submitted to the Financial Aid Office. Con- 
sideration will be given to the details in 
evaluating needs and determining eligibil- 


ity. 
University Archives 
Seeks to Preserve. 


Auburn Records 


By Jim Killian 
AU News Bureau 


Paperwork. A campus the size of Au- 
burn University generates endless reams 
of it. It gets filed and eventually gets 
thrown away. 

But there’s someone out there saving 
it...forever. 

That someone, or something rather, is 
the University Archives. There records are 
collected, sifted through, and organized 
into collections. 

Founded in 1964, Archives now hint 
some 550 collections of records and manu- 
scripts encompassing not only the history 
of the university, but papers that deal with 
Alabama and the region. 

Archivist Allen Jones, aided by Bill 
Sumners, assistant archivist, and David 
Rosenblatt, records manager, finds the sift- 
ing and sorting of records to be the most 
time-consuming part of preserving records. 

“About two percent of the records re- 
ceived by Archives are stored on a perman- 
ent basis,” he points out. Approximately 
30 percent is stored temporarily. 

Collections at Archives amount to about 


PAPER COLLECTORS?—Sometimes it seems so, but the University Archives is also interested in photo- 
graphs and other documents about the history of the university, its alumni, and the region. Pictured from left are 
Bill Sumners, assistant archivist, David Rosenblatt, records manager; and Dr. Allen Jones, archivist. 


2, 2,000 cubic feet of material, and 100,000 
photographs, not to mention oral histories 
on tape, film, and videotape. 

Complete records of official business 
have been collected only over the past 
decade or two, as Archives actively began 
to collect them. ; 

Before that, and before Archives came 
into being, many records were stored in 
attics and basements, or were. simply 
thrown out and then disappeared. 

The lack of an organized records man- 


agement system in earlier years has re- 


sulted in large gaps in the university's 
history. 

The official papers of presidents as 
recent as Luther Duncan, in office from 
1935-47, have disappeared, Dr. Jones 
points out. 

In addition to collecting official records 
from the President's: Office, Personnel 
Services, and the Business Office, Archives 


is trying to collect records in specific areas, 


such as Pharmacy, Agriculture, and Archi- 


- tecture, where the university's role is uni- 


que to the state. 

“Our efforts are focused on beciinien a 
central repository for records,” Dr. Jones 
stresses. “This gives researchers a single 


_ place they can do research.” 


What researchers use Archives? Dr. 
Jones puts them into two loose categories. 
The “casual” researcher usually comes in 
with a single purpose in mind, such as a 
photograph of a building or event. . 

Scholarly research, however, often in- 
volves days, weeks and even months of 
work. It is this kind of research, Dr. Jones 
points out, that makes Archives more than 
just a storage place for records. 

“In addition to training historians to be 
archivists, we have students in library 


science and educational media learning. 


archival methods and procedures,” he said. 

Students in political science also benefit 
from the records management aspects of 
archival studies, as do students in law 
enforcement and hospital administration, 
where good records aeagement is a neces- 


sity. 


Indeed, the university itself can save 


‘money through good record keeping. 


“Office space is a valuable commodity, 
and shouldn't be filled with files of old 
records,” Dr. Jones explains. “It’s a lot 


cheaper to keep these records stored at 
Archives in boxes. Offices need only opera- 


tional records.” 

Mr. Rosenblatt has been working with 
departments throughout the university, 
and has “emptied attics” full of old records. 

His biggest problem comes when offices 
merely dump their old files on him. 

“I try to work with departments and let 
them know what is worth saving and what 
can be thrown away,’ Mr. Rosenblatt 
explained. “For example, business vouchers 
have no permanent value—but some of- 
fices have saved every one they've pro- 
cessed since 1930.” 


He points out, however, that the univer- 


sity’s administrative units generally do a 
good job of keeping their records intact. 
“Our biggest gaps in finding records are 
from student organizations and records 
from individual alumni,’ he points out. 


Visiting Polish Prof 


In EE Department 


By Fowler Dugger, Jr. 
AU News Bureau 


It has been a good year for Dr. Jacek 


‘-Zurada—a chance for international con- . 


tacts, an enjoyable time in Auburn, the 
birth of the Zuradas’ second child and first 
son and, most recently, his receipt from the 
Polish Ministry of Higher Education, 


Science and Technology of a merit award 


for a book he has co-authored. 

The Zuradas came to Auburn late last 
summer so he could serve a year’s appoint- 
ment as a visiting scientist in the Electrical 
Engineering Department. Dr. Zurada is a 
permanent member ofthe faculty at 
Gdansk Technical University. Gdansk is 
the modern name for the port city on the 
Baltic Sea formerly known as Danzig. With 
a population of 400,000, it ranks as Poland's 
sixth largest city. | 


How did a promising young Polish, 


teacher find his way to Auburn University? 
Dr. Zurada was a post-doctoral fellow in 


Zurich, Switzerland at the Swiss Federal. 


Institute of Technology. There he met Dr. 
Troy Nagle, a member of Auburn’s electri- 
cal engineering faculty. Dr. Nagle, im- 
pressed by his Polish colleague, on his 


return to Auburn suggested to Dr. Dave 
Irwin, head of Electrical Engineering at 
Auburn, that Dr. Zurada be invited to 


Auburn for a year. Dr. Irwin said it was 


-both Dr. Nagle’s strong recommendation 


and the advantages of having an interna- 


tional guest professor that led him to invite a) 


Dr. Zurada. 


“We believe we have a strong depart- 
ment here,” Dr. Irwin explained, “and Dr. 
Zurada will return to Poland with some 


knowledge of our people and their abilities. 


Such contacts have potential value both for 
Gdansk and Auburn. In addition, it’s stimu- 
lating to our faculty and students to have a 
year’s association with someone of differ- 
ent background and training.” 


Dr. Zurada’s new book and its winning 
_ of a merit award supports Dr. Nagle’s 


assessment of the abilities of the 35-year- 


old Polish professor. The new book, Active 


RC Filters, was written with two col- 


leagues and edited by his department head, | : 


Professor Michal Bialko. 


The book presents a unified view ‘of RC 
filter synthesis and design techniques. It — 
discusses the application of such filters in 


the form of micro-electronic circuits to 
process the range of frequencies of an elec- 


trical signal. The book is intended for 
graduate students, Prachcing engineers and 


researchers. 
While Dr. Zurada aly admits that he 
had never heard of Auburn University 


when he met Dr. Nagle in Zurich, it takes _ 
only a few minutes to get the strong feeling | 


that when he returns to Poland, Auburn 
will have a new friend and spokesman. In 


fact, his time has been so enjoyable, despite 


a heavy teaching load, says Dr. Zurada, that 
he wishes a year’s extension could be 
worked out. . 

Asked to compare his teaching expe- 


riences at Gdansk and Auburn, Dr. Zurada — 
quickly responded that here the freedom — 
from administrative detail was probably 


the most significant and certainly the most 
welcome difference. He also is impressed 
by the departmental research facilities here. 
He characterizes his students here as 
courteous, open, and generally serious 
about their studies. 
“If there is any difference between elec- 


_ trical engineering students in the two uni- 


versities, I would say it is in their prepara- 


_ tion in mathematics. Here many students 


are well prepared, but as a whole, I think 
the Polish students might have an edge. 
Perhaps,’ he suggested, “that grows out of 
the admission policies in our two coun- 
tries.” 

Dr. Zurada went on to explain that 


admission to any of the Polish univer-. 


sities—there are about 100 for a popula- 
tion of approximately 35 million—is based 
entirely on one’s academic record. There is 
no tuition as the universities receive virtu- 


ally all of their funds from the government. — 


In fact, this competition for opportuni- 
ties for higher education begins in high 
school. In the first year of college, it is ‘‘sink 


or swim.” There is no probation, only pass 
and continue in school or fail and with- 


draw. 
“Once you have acteatelby completed 
the first year,’ Dr. Zurada continues, “there 
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is the possibility of probation if you en- 
counter difficulty in your second or third 
year and a professor believes in your 
ability.” 

Language also receives more emphasis, 
in part because of the proximity of Euro- 
pean countries and their tradition of inter- 

change. Thus, Polish students usually have 
a working knowledge of two languages in 
addition to. their own. English, Russian, 
German, and French, in that order, are the 
four languages most frequently studied. 

For Polish students, college is a five-year 
program leading to the equivalent of a 


master’s degree, or with additional years, 


to the doctorate. There is no bachelor’s 
degree. : | 
While Polish collegians are keenly in- 
.terested in and take part in sports, there is 
not the close identification of colleges with 


sports teams that is found on many Ameri- - 


can campuses, according to the visiting 
scientist. There students: who are inter- 
ested in team sports take part as members 
of club teams. 

Women have been a part of the engi- 
neering scene on his campus longer than 
they have at Auburn, Dr. Zurada noted, 
although the ratio now is probably about 
the same on both campuses. In Poland, he 
added, women engineers seem to be more 
concentrated in certain fields such as archi- 
tecture (where they are a majority), chemi- 
cal engineering, and civil engineering. 

With a characteristic broad smile, the 
visitor did confess to some apprehension 
about one aspect of Auburn life: 

“I have been told the humidity is high 
here in the summer. In Poland 90 is a very 
hot day and humidity is seldom a problem.” 

About the only reassurance that could be 


_ offered was a reminder of the fact that 


snow covers the ground most of the winter 
in Gdansk and that there are other places 
in Alabama where humidity is more of a 
problem! 3 | 


Hawthorne Presents 
Plaque to Business 


Frank Hawthorne ‘46 has presented a 
second gift to Auburn’s School of Business. 
_ The new gift is a plaque to honor distin- 
- guished alumni of the school and is given 
in memory of Hawthorne's grandparents, 

the Rev. James McKeene Greene and Julia 
Howard Greene. In 1974 he presented an 
endowment to Auburn in honor of his 
grandparents. 

The Rev. Greene was born in Lee County 
in 1856, the year that Auburn (then East 
Alabama Male College) was chartered. He 
attended the school when it was named 
Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and later became a Methodist minis- 
ter. Julia Howard Greene was born in 
Lowndesboro the same year as her hus- 
band. 

For several generations members of the 
family have contributed to the religious, 
cultural, social and _ historical life of Ala- 


bama and either attended, graduated from, 


or been loyal supporters of Auburn Uni- 
versity. . 
Each year since 1974 the School of Busi- 
ness has honored a Distinguished Alum- 
nus. Those who will be listed on the plaque 
given by Mr. Hawthorne include: Carl T. 
_ Happer, Jr., general manager of South 
Central Bell, Birmingham (1974); Joseph 
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L. Stewart, chairman of the board of Arm-- 
strong Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
(1974); Alvin W. Vogtle, Jr., chairman of 
the board of The Southern Company, 


. Atlanta (1975); Robert L. Adair of Dallas, 


Tex. (1976); Ken L. Lott, president of Mer- 
chants National Bank of Mobile (1977); 
Walter B. Gilbert of Auburn (1978); Ed- 
mund B. England of Vulcan Materials, 
Birmingham (1979), and William A. Fick- 
ling, Jr. (1980). 

Mr. Hawthorne, former president of the 
School of Business Advisory Council, is a 
partner of the firm of Balch, Bingham, 
Baker, Hawthorne, Williams, and Ward of 
Montgomery. 


Southeastern Music 
Education Conference 
The School of Bdpestien is sponsoring 


its first Southeastern Music Education Con- 
ference June 20 and 21, 1980. 


In conjunction with the conference, 


Tommy Newsom of “The Tonight Show 
Starring Johnny Carson” will be featured in 
a concert open to the public, Saturday the 
21st at 8:00 p.m. in the Union Ballroon. 


_ Mr. Newsom will be performing with the 


Southeastern Music Education Conference 
Lab Band, composed of high school stu- 
dents from throughout the Southeastern 
United States, the Auburn University Jazz 
Ensemble, and the Auburn Knights Alumni 
Band. They will play Mr. Newsom's own 
arrangements and compositions, most of 


which were written for “The Tonight 


Show.” 
Tickets priced at $5.00 per person areon 

sale at Gayfer’s in Montgomery and Au- 

burn, Colainni Music Company in Colum- 


bus, Georgia, and at the University Book- 


store on campus. 

For more information on the confer- 
ence, contact the Office of Continuing Edu- 
cation in the School of Education, 3008 
Haley Center (205) 826-4994. 


‘Two Events Planned 


For Knights 50th 
Anniversary 


The Auburn Knights Alumni will be 
celebrating their 50th Anniversary as a 
group July 30 through August 3, 1980 at 
the Auburn Conference Center. Those who 
have not made reservations should do so 
immediately as space is limited. 

For further information contact: Don 
Culley, Secretary-Treasurer of the Auburn 
Knights Alumni Association, P.O. Box 
1639, Morristown, TN 37814. 

In honor of their 50th Reunion, the 
Knights house band will be returning to 
Auburn the weekend of October 4th to 
perform as a part of the half-time festivi- 
ties of the Auburn-Richmond game. At a 
dance that night at the Student Activities 
Building beginning at 8:00 p.m., the Alum- 
ni band and the current Auburn Knights 
Band will be performing. Tickets for the 
event will be $3.00 per person, with all 
proceeds going to the Music Department. 
For more information or to order tickets, 
contact: Miss Kit Greene, Alumni & De- 
velopment Office, 116 Foy Union, Auburn 
University, Ala. 36849, (205) 826-4234. 


Unusual Achievements 


Three EE Grads 
Head Divisions 
Of San Diego’s 


Cubic Corp. 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


Across the country from the small Ala- 
bama town where they studied electrical 
engineering, three Auburn alumni current- 
ly hold high positions in a large San Diego 
electronics firm. _ | 

The three, who had never met before 
they joined the firm, hold high-level posts 
in the Cubic Corporation, a major supplier 
of electronics for the U.S. armed forces and 
their allies. Cubic is also one of the nation’s 
largest elevator manufacturers, one of the 
world’s leading producers of automatic fare 
collection systems for mass transit systems, 
and a supplier of radio equipment, of high 
precision electronic instruments for off- 
shore oil exploration, and of paper pro- 
ducts. : : : 

Marlyn Hicks '52 is vice president and 
general manager of Cubic’s Defense Sys- 


‘tems Division. Instead of producing wea- 
pons or weapons systems, the division 


produces systems used for training simula- 
tion, position measurement, and recon- 
naissance. Two recent productions are the 
Multi-Environmental Trainer (MET) for 
the Navy and the Air Combat Maneuver- 
ing Range and Instrumentation Systems 
(ACRM/I) for the Air Force. 

The MET enables computers to simulate 
the conditions naval personnel would ex- 
perience onboard a warship. Although it’s 
much cheaper to use the equipment than to 
take a ship to sea, the new system teaches 
the crew every facet of vessel operation 
including reaction to battle threats. 


DEFENSE SYSTEMS—Marlyn Hicks ‘52 heads 
Cubic Corporation's Defense Systems Division, which 
produces systems for training military personnel in 
simulated situations of battle. 


ELEVATORS—John E. Howell '56 is president of 
U.S. Elevator, a subsidiary of Cubic Corp., of San’ 


Diego and one of the nation’s largest elevator manu- 


facturers. 


The ACRM/I trains pilots in combat as 
they are involved in mock battles. The 
entire mission is recorded by computer and 
then studied by the pilots once they return 
to base, much as a football player uses 
replays of a ballgame. 

After graduating from Auburn, Mr. 
Hicks was an instructor on the electrical 
engineering faculty, teaching electronics 
courses. Since joining Cubic as an engineer 
almost 25 years ago, he has constantly 
moved up. Among his numerous technical 
and managerial positions have-been pro- 
ject engineer, chief engineer, and technical 
advisor to the president. He became corpo- 


rate vice president in 1972 and has com- 


manded several international operations 
as well as domestic projects for the com- 
pany. 

A bachelor, Mr. Hicks enjoys active 


sports such as racquetball and tennis as 


well as the more sedentary bridge and 
chess. 3 | 

John E. Howell '56 became president of 
Cubic’s U.S. Elevator subsidiary last Au- 
gust. During his 21 years with Cubic, Mr. 
Howell has been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Defense Systems Div- 
ision and president of Cubic Production. 
He was vice president of branch operations 
for the elevator firm for three years before 
moving up to president. Before he joined 
Cubic in 1958 as an assistant project engi- 
neer, Mr. Howell was a Navy pilot and test 
engineer. 

U.S. Elevator was the first company to 
use solid state circuitry, computerized con- 
trol, and most recently microprocessor 
control to command entire banks of eleva- 
tors in high-rise buildings. Not only does 
the microprocessor give passengers quicker 
service, according to Mr. Howell, it reduces 
elevator maintenance costs as well. 

Mr. Howell and his wife, Janie, have four 
children—Nancy, Joan, John, and Mary. 
His hobbies include fishing, both deep sea 
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and freshwater; or, as he expresses it: “If | 
have a hobby, it's fishing, but finding time 
to fish can be difficult.” Mr. Howell entered 
Auburn as an aeronautical engineering 
student in 1940. After serving in the Navy 
during WW II and Korea, he returned to 
Auburn in 1954 and switched his major to 
electrical engineering. 

After: retiring as chairman and chief 
executive officer at Southcom Internation- 
al, Inc., in Escondido, Calif., Sam Arn began 
another career as president of Cubic Com- 
munications, Inc., in 1978. He has had 
extensive experience in both general man- 
agement and engineering. He has held 
technical posts with firms such as Packard 
Bell Defense Electronics, and management 
posts including vice president and general 
manager and director of Spectral Dynam- 


ics of San Diego and vice president and - 


general manager at Sierracin Corp. and 
Gertsch Productions. 
Cubic Communications, Inc., is a high 


technology systems firm serving domestic | 


and international radio communications 
markets. The firm produces sophisticated 
radio equipment for military markets. as 
well as two-way radio and amateur radio 
products. 

An Army officer during World War II, 
Mr. Arn switched services to become a 
Navy officer during the Korean War. He 
and his wife, Merrilyn, have one daughter, 
Cari Lynn. Mr. Arn’s hobby is sailing and 
he has been commander of his yacht club 
and has competed in yatching events 
around the world. 


-COMMUNICATIONS—Sam Arn ‘41 is president 
of Cubic Communications Inc., the arm of Cubic Corp. 
involved in high technology radio systems. 


Chemistry Grad 
Western Artist 


(From a story by Peter Hernon of The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat) 


When he was growing up in Rome, Ga., 
Dick Haynes '56 didn’t think about becom- 
ing an artist. He knew he could draw. His 
crayon sketches of airplanes proved that, 
but his interests ran in different directions. 
He went to Auburn, took a degree in chem- 
istry and joined Monsanto. 

That was 23 years ago. Today, Dick sells 
his work at a gallery in Albuquerque, 
N.M.—paintings of mountain men at a 
campfire, Indians on horseback, teepees set 
against a curtain of mountains. His “Geese 
in Flight” is in August Busch’s collection; 
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PAINTINGS—Two of chemist-artist Dick Haynes '56 paintings are shown above. 
“Running the Beaver Stakes” is on the left and “Last Lord of the Plains’, right. 


his watercolors have hung in numerous 
exhibitions. | 
Dick has come a long way since those 
days in Georgia when he was drawing 
World War II bombers. He has learned to 
lead the double life of executive and base- 
ment artist. Monsanto helped put his four 
children through school, paid for a comfor- 
table home in a wooded subdivision in 
Kirkwood, and let him travel the world— 
52 countries in four years. The company 
continues to pay the bills—a fact of life for 


' sO many other part-time painters. 


“One does not live by gallery proceeds, 
one’s learned,” he said. 

On some paintings, he figures he makes 
about $3 an hour; that’s after the shipping 
and framing costs as well as the 40 percent 
gallery fee are subtracted from the purchase 
price. “You don’t get rich doing this,” he 
observed. 

There’s another difficulty. Dick prefers 
to paint scenes of the Old West, a style that 
demands great attention to detail. Patrons 
expect the beading on moccasins to be pre- 
cise, and they'll. ignore the painting that 
puts anything but a Hawkins rifle in the 
hands of a moutain man. 

Artists like John Clymer can ask $40,000 
for a painting of an Indian roasting rabbit 
over a campfire in the snow and sell it 
before it leaves the easel. It’s an art form of 
soaring popularity, and yet Dick has diffi- 
culty selling it in St. Louis, the gateway to 
the West. 

“I think I've found a niche in Western 
painting,’ he said. “It would be fun to be 
accepted in your hometown, but I don't 
think that’s going to happen.” 

With a little luck, he might be accepted 
elsewhere. The Northwest Rendezvous 
Group, a gathering of about 20 Western 
artists, holds a yearly show in Helena, 
Mont. Haynes has submitted an entry. If 
it’s admitted, he will have arrived, for dur- 


Dick Haynes °52 
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ing a typical two-day show, the group is apt 
to gather $500,000 in sales money. 

In the meantime, Haynes keeps sending 
watercolors to the Aldridge Fine Art Gal- 
lery in Albequerque. He's also represented 
at Frame Guild, Inc., in Kirkwood and at 
Puccio’s Gallery West in St. Louis. 

He’s working hard to perfect his sketch- 
ing skills, But then he has to. With two 
sons, both talented artists, it’s a matter of 
self defense. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The Haynes famtly is 
an Auburn one. Dick writes: “oldest son 
Michael (now full-time illustrator and free- 
lance artist here in St. Louis) attended 
Auburn from ’74-’77; his wife, Lynndean 
Gorey, graduated as a graphics designer in 
'77; daughter Melissa Haynes Arch and 
husband Rick will both graduate thts June. 
My wife, Diana, graduated with me in 
’56—and niece Leslie Haynes of Hinsdale, 
Ill., (whose father and mother both gradu- 
ated from Auburn) is enrolled for fall in 
architecture. Niece Dorothy Higgins, 
Rome, Ga., will also be at Auburn this fall 
on a tennis grant-in-aid. Numerous other 
relatives have attended Auburn over the 
years. It’s in our blood I suppose.” 


Liberty National 
Makes Gift to . 
AU Library 


Auburn University is receiving a valua- 
ble addition to its Draughon Library hold- 
ings through a gift from the Liberty Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Birming- 
ham. 

Robert I. Stewart, president of Liberty 
National, recently presented a check for 
$10,000 on behalf of his company for the 
purchase of copies of the insurance codes 
and regulations of the 50 states. The com- 
pany will provide funds each year for keep- 
ing the collection up to date. 

As well as providing an important source 
of information for students in insurance 
courses, the new collection will make pos- 
sible a research project requested by Ala- 
bama Sen. Chip Bailey of Dothan, chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Insurance 
Committee. Dr. Terry Rose, assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance in the Auburn School of 
Business, will head the study requested by 
Bailey, whose committee is looking into 
revision of Alabama's laws and regulations 
for the insurance industry. 

Bailey's request was referred to Rose 
through the Legislative Technical Assist- 
ance Program, a program established sev- 
eral years ago with National Science Foun- 
dation funding and administered through 


Auburn's School of Engineering. Now co- 
ordinated by W.G. Sherling, former Au- 
burn aerospace engineering faculty mem- 
ber, the program enlists experts available 
at a number of universities throughout the 
state to meet requests of legislators for 
information and special studies to assist 
them in drafting legislation or improving 
state programs. 


What's That Zip? 


Well, actually it’s more than the zip— 
it’s also what’s that name. We have a new 
one. 3 : 

Auburn University now has a post office 
all its own and the correct and final line of 


any mail you address to us or to any office 


on campus is: Auburn University, AL 
36849. 


College Days for 
Retired Persons 


July 29-31 


Several hundred senior citizens from 
throughout Alabama will soon be dusting 
off their books, packing their bags, and 
kicking up their heels as they join the cam- 


pus crowd at Auburn July 29-31 during the : 


fourth annual College Days for Retired 
Persons. 


Sponsored by the Alabama Cooperative ) 


Extension Service and the Auburn Univer- 
sity Office of Continuing Education, Col- 
lege Days offers retirees a chance to update 
their education and learn new leisure-time 
activities, while at the same time, having 
fun and making new friends. 


Empty dorms and college classrooms — 


will come alive for three days as the re- 
tirees play the part of being college ‘kids’ 
once again. They will be housed in univer- 
sity dormitories, eat in campus dining 
halls, and attend classes just as their 
younger counterparts do. 

Some of the activities planned for these 
students this year include classes in photo- 
graphy, horticulture, geneology, painting, 


sessions on fishing skills, and making holi- - 


day decorations. 

Retirees will also be able to attend a 
number of sessions ranging from such to- 
pics as will and estate planning, financial 
planning during retirement and home re- 
pair workshops. 

For more information about the fun-and 
fact-filled event, contact your local County 
Extension Agent or the Auburn University 
Office of Continuing Education, Auburn 
University, AL 36849. 
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In Memoriam 


Joseph Dorrah Walker ‘03 of Pass 
_ Christian, Miss., died May 28, 1978, accord- 
ing to information received in the Alumni 
Office. Survivors include Marion Walker 
Binford of Overland, Kansas. 


Mattie Lou Anderson Hardie ‘07 of 
Roanoke, Va., died June 21, 1979. Survi- 
vors include two sons, William Hardie, III, 
°34 of Roanoke, Va., and Dr. George A. 
Hardie '37 of Longview, Texas. 


Euclid Taylor Gulledge '22 of Birming- 
ham died March 9 at Brookwood Hospital 
in Birmingham. He was a food and drug 
inspector for the state of Alabama for 13 
years and a federal food and drug inspector 
for 28 years before retiring in July, 1971. 
He was a member of Southside Baptist 


_ Church for 32 years, twice serving as presi- 


dent of his Sunday School class. He was an 
active member of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary Sellers Gulledge; a son, James Euclid 
Gulledge; a daughter, Mrs. Ann Gulledge 
Parker, all of Birmingham; a brother, W. 
Frank Gulledge '27 of Tallassee; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Bragg of Tallas- 
see, and Mrs. Josephine G. Mills of Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Alexander David Trum ‘23 of Mont- 
gomery died June 14, 1979. He is survived 
by his wife, Orline R. Trum of Mont- 
gomery. 3 


Albert Lafayette Scott ‘25 of Monte- 
vallo died November 22. He was a partner 
in an Alabaster lime company, a board 
member of the First National Bank of 
Alabaster, chairman of the board for the 
Shelby Memorial Hospital for a number of 
years, a member of the Montevallo Rotary 
- Club and the Central United Methodist 
Church. He was a Life Member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Caroline B. Scott; three sons, 
Albert L. Scott, Jr.,'67 of Atlanta, Ga., Wil- 
liam G. Scott’69 of Gretna, La., and Robert 
W. Scott of Paxton, Ill; two daughters, 
Mrs. John B. Walters, III, of Orange Park, 
Fla., and Mrs. Charles F. Jones of Bir- 
mingham; a brother, Victor Scott of Mon- 
tevallo; and two sisters, Mrs. W.M. Farris 


of Alabaster and Mrs. Pauline Towery of 


Montevallo. 


Martin Mardirosian '37 of Phoenix, 
Ariz., died March 25. An aeronautical 
engineer for Goodyear Aerospace, he 
moved to Phoenix from California in 1951. 
He was a graduate of New York University 
as well as of Auburn, and was a steward at 
First Presbyterian Church in Phoenix. Ac- 
tive in professional organizations, he was a 
member of the Ohio, California, and Ariz- 
ona state boards of professional engineers 
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and surveyors and the Arizona Society of 
Professional Engineers. He also belonged 
to the Masons. Survivors include his wife, 
Isabell Mardirosian; a daughter, Isabell M. 
Maxwell of Worland, Wyo.; a sister; and 
three grandchildren. 


Shelton Curtis (Shel) Pinion ’39 of Phil 
Campbell died April 13. He was a Life 


Member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 


tion. Survivors include a son, James E. Pin- 
ion '66 of Moulton. 


Prof. Kummer Dies 


On April 12 


Prof. Fred A. Kummer ‘35, head of 
Auburn’s Department of Agricultural En- 
gineering for 28 years, died April 12 in Lee 
County Hospital. He came to the United 
States in 1928 from Germany where he had 
been a machinist apprentice before emi- 
grating. He earned a B.S. in mechanical 
engineering from Auburn in 1935 and a 
master’s in agricultural engineering 1 
1937. | 

Prof. Kummer was agricultural engineer 
with Auburn's Agricultural Experiment 
Station when World War II began. Early in 
the war, the Army Ordnance Department 
requested his assistance in development of 
a tank that would function better on muddy 
terrain. Earlier designed vehicles failed to 
get proper traction in the soils of Sicily, 
Italy, and New Guinea. For that work, Prof. 
Kummer received in 1946 a certificate of 
appreciation from the War Department 
citing his “patriotic service in a position of 
trust and responsibility.” 

In 1948, Prof. Kummer became head of 
Auburn's Agricultural Engineering Depart- 


‘ment and quickly helped upgrade the pro- 


grams. The cooperation of that depart- 
ment and the USDA's National Tillage 
Machinery Lab has been long and noted. 

Prof. Kummer held many offices in pro- 
fessional societies such as the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers where he 
was one of the two percent of members to 
attain the rank of Fellow. With ASAE, he 
was chairman of the Research and Educa- 
tion Division and treasurer of the organi- 
zation. He was vice chairman and chair- 
man of the Southeast Section of ASAE. He 
was instrumental in the founding of the 
Alabama Section of the ASAE and initiated 
professional engineers’ registration for ag- 
ricultural engineers in 1956. 

Among the other professional and 
honorary societies to which he belonged 
were Tau Beta Pi, national engineering 
honor society; Gamma Sigma Delta, na- 
tional agricultural honorary; Alpha Zeta, 
national honorary for agriculture students, 
and Sigma Xi, national science honorary. 

Surviving Prof. Kummer are his wife, 
Mabel M. Kummer of Auburn; a daughter, 
Linda Kummer Hurst (Mrs. Robert) '70 of 
Tallahassee, Fla; a son, John Frederic 
Kummer ‘66 of Durham, N.C., and a 
granddaughter. i 


a 


Grace Reynolds Reaves ‘49 of Colum- 
bus, Ga., died February 12, 1979, according 
to information received in the Alumni 
Office. Survivors include a sister, Mrs. 
Alma Wood of Goodwater. 


Dr. James Smyth Kelly, Jr., 50, D.V.M., 
of Abingdon, Va., died October 11, 1972, 
according to recent information received in 
the Alumni Office. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Auburn Alumni Association. 
Survivors include his wife, Kathleen Kelly 
of Abingdon; a daughter, Mrs. Charles H. 
Rose; and two sons, James H. Kelly, Jr., and 
David K. Kelly. 


Pelham Alloy (Al) Martin 53 of Do- 
than died on March 11 as the result of a fall 
at work on February 20. Plant engineer at 
Slimfold Manufacturing Co., he had lived 
in South Carolina before moving to Do- 
than five years ago. He had served with the 
U.S. Army paratroopers in Japan from 
1946 until 1949, was a member of the 
VFW, and was a member of the Covenant 
United Methodist Church. He was also a 
Life Member of the Auburn Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Survivors include his wife, Joyce 
Avery Martin ‘52 of Dothan; a son, Mat- 
thew Martin 80 of Harvey, La.; his mother, 
Mrs. Reba P. Martin of Birmingham; and a 
sister, Mrs. Margurite M. Middleton of 
Birmingham. 


Robert Calhoun Martin '54 of Mont- 
gomery died February 6. He served in the 
Seventh Fleet of the U.S. Navy, worked in 
the business office of Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., was a former manager of 
Kohlmeyer & Co. stock brokerage firm in 
Columbus, Ga., and was later the director 
of space management for the Alabama 
Department of Finance. At the time of his 
death Mr. Martin was in the real estate 
business in Montgomery. He was a Life 
Member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion. Survivors include two sons, Robert 
Calhoun Martin, Jr., and John Carroll Mar- 
tin, both of Columbus, Ga.; a daughter, 
Susan Christine Martin of Columbus; a sis- 
ter, Virginia Martin Stone '71 of Hurts- 
poro; a niece, Mrs. Linda Stone Walker of 
Hatcheechubee; and a nephew, Price M. 
Stone, Jr., of Bainbridge, Ga. 


Franklin Bibb (Sonny) Sellers ‘54 of 
Orlando, Fla., died February 18. He was 
manager of Montgomery Ward's store in 
the Tri-City Shopping Center for five years 
and was president of Ward's credit union 
for the state of Florida at the time of his 
death. Active in church and community 
affairs, he was a member of St. Paul's 
Presbyterian Church in Pine Hills, a past 
member of the Winter Garden Lions Club, 
and a member of the Mokanna Lodge 
No. 329, F & AM in Orlando. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Dorothy M. Sellers 
of Orlando; two daughters, Susan Sellers 


and Kathy Sellers; a son, Bibb Sellers, Its 
his mother, Mrs. Evelyn Odom of Dothan; 
and a brother, Robert Darby of Birming- 


ham. 
* * * 


Edgar Leon McCord '56 of Riverdale, 


Ga., died December 11, 1978, according to 
recent information received in the Alumni 
Office. Survivors include Roy D. McCord of 
Gadsden. 


*“* * 


Omar Charles Paulk, Jr., 56 of Defu- 
niak Springs, Fla., died February 19 in a 
Pensacola hospital. A resident of Defuniak 
Springs for the past 23 years, he was direc- 
tor of special services for the Walton 
County School District. He was also a 
former principal at Walton High School 
and had taught in the school system for 
twenty years. He was a deacon in the First 
Baptist Church, a Korean War veteran, and 
a member and past president of the Defu- 
niak Springs Kiwanis Club. He was an 
active member of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Jean Paulk of Defuniak Springs; his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. O.C. Paulk of Defu- 
niak Springs; two daughters, Melanie Paulk 
and Laura Paulk, both of Defuniak Springs; 
a sister, Mrs. Harry Sanders of Anniston; 
and a brother, Larry Paulk of Niceville, Fla. 


Dr. Henry R. Lynn '62 of Henderson, 
Ky., died October 24, 1978, in Miami, Fla., 
in an accident. Survivors include his 
mother, Mrs. Jim Lynn of Providence, Ky. 


The Bookshelf 


Clinical Supervision: Special Methods for 
the Supervision of Teachers is for those 
who “want to work on improving their 
supervisory roles in education,” according 
to Dr. Robert Krajewski. Dr. Krajewski is 
one of three authors of the book, which is 
published by Holt, Reinhart & Winston. 
Dr. Krajewski is also author or The Begsn- 
ning Teacher recently published by the 
National Education Association. Primarily 
for the first or second year teacher, the 
book gives forty case studies. 


The Tree Burns Green and Other Stories 
by Dianne S. Peters of the School of Educa- 
tion faculty is a collection of tales about 
academic life, loosely divided into two 
parts. The book reflects the anecdotal 
background Dr. Peters brings to her teach- 


ing in educational leadership. 


Bovine and Equine Surgery is the new book 
by Veterinary Medicine Dean Tom 
Vaughan and Dr. D. F. Walker, head of 
large animal surgery and medicine at Au- 
burn. Much of the material is based on the 
work done by the two men at Auburn. The 
book is published by Lea & Febiger. 


Sports 7 3 


AU Tracksters 
Come in 2nd 


To Bama 
By Pat McArthur ’78 


EDITOR’S NOTE—A contingent of 10 
Auburn athletes was competing in the 
NCAA Track and Field Championships in 
Austin, Texas at press time. Qualified for 
the meet were: Bill Blackburn in the 
decathlon; Stanley Floyd in the 100 and 
200; Theodis Abston in the 800; John Tut- 
tle in the steeplechase; Jay Gonzalez in the 
high jump; Bob Hicks in the 1,500; the 


440-yard relay team of Floyd, Steve Stroth- 


er, Gene Miller and Byron Franklin; Gene 
Miller in the 400 intermediate hurdles; and 
Chris Fox in the 5,000. This is the largest 
Auburn group to qualify for a national 
meet. Last year the Tigers placed fifth at 
nationals. 


The Auburn track team hosted the 1980 
Southeastern Conference Outdoor Track 
and Field Championships May 16-18 at 


Wilbur Hutsell Track, but the home advan- . 


tage wasn't enough to offset the Crimson 
Tide. Alabama won the meet with 120 
points, followed by Auburn with 114, Ten- 
nessee with 86, LSU with 83, and Georgia 
with 67. Rounding out the competition 
were Florida with 65, Kentucky with 59, 
Mississippi State with 26, and Mississippi 
and Vanderbilt each with 0. 

Auburn, the defending champion from 
1979, led most of the way in the meet, not 
falling behind the Tide until the next-to- 
last event. 

The Tigers had several brilliant perfor- 
mances from team members during the 
three-day meet. Senior Billy Blackburn suc- 
cessfully defended his decathlon title, scor- 
ing 7,457 points. Blackburn was competing 
at an SEC record-breaking pace during the 
first day, but weather interfered in the 
second day of competition and slowed him 
down. Teammate John Price took sixth 
place to score for the Tigers. 

Scoring in the SEC meet goes: 10-8-6-4- 
2-1. SEC records are those set during the 
yearly meet only. | 

Junior John Tuttle won the 1,500 in 
3:45.77, a Hutsell Track record. He was 
followed by teammate Bob Hicks in 3:46.31. 
The day before, Tuttle had placed second to 
Tennessee’s Sam James in the steeplechase 
in 8:49.8. James set an SEC record in 8:38.3. 


Auburn had two other conference. 


champs in the meet. Freshman Stanley 
Floyd won the 100 meters in 10.0 hand- 
time, beating Alabama’s James Mallard. A 
week later, in a quad-conference meet in 
Austin, Tex., Floyd ran 10.07 in the 100 
(fully automatic time). | 

The other SEC champion was senior 
Theodis Abston, winning the 800 in 1:48.6, 
a Hutsell Track record. 

Alabama's outdoor championship was 
its first since 1952. 

Here are the other scorers for Auburn in 
the meet: , 

Byron Franklin, a flanker on the football 
team in the fall, placed fifth in the long 


jump with a leap of 24-feet-3 3-4. He was 
also a member of the 440-yard relay team 


which placed second to Alabama. The Tide | 


set an SEC record of 39.07 in that event and 
the AU team of Franklin, Steve Strother, 
Gene Miller, and Floyd ran 39.97. 

In the 10,000 meters, Chase Van Val- 
kenburg placed fourth in 30:35.0 and Jim 
Dunaway was fifth in 30.42.5. 

Gene Miller, running in the 110 high 
hurdles, placed fifth in 14,0 handtime. Tak- 
ing fifth in the 800 behind Abston was Joe 
Toles in 1:50.2. 

In the 200, Floyd placed third behind 
Alabama’s James Mallard (20.42) and Mel 
Lattany of Georgia (20.62) in 20.69. All of 
those times were fully automatic. 

Franklin also scored in the triple jump 
with a leap of 51-feet-5'% which was good 
for third place. 

In the 5,000 meter run, Chris Fox took 
second in 14:14.81 behind Kentucky's Mark 
Nenow, a two-event champ in the meet. 
Van Valkenburg followed Fox for a third 
place finish in 14:23.58. 

Jay Gonzalez high jumped seven feet for 
sixth place in the meet and Auburn’s mile 
relay team took fourth in 3:10.2. Alabama 
won that event to go in front of Auburn for 
the first time in the meet. 

In the javelin, Blackburn came back from 
two days of competition in the decathlon to 
record a personal best throw of 224-feet-11 
and place third. 


Baseballers Win 
Division, Lose 
SEC Playoffs 


By Tim Ellen | 
AU Sports Information Office 


The Auburn baseball team took full 
advantage of a late season homestand, 
winning six of its final nine games at 
Plainsman Park, on the way to its third 
Southeastern Conference Western Divi- 
sion title in the past five years. 

Included in that nine-game stretch were 


six conference games, of which the Tigers — 


won five to clinch the division title and a 
berth in the post-season playoffs. Auburn 
swept cross-state rival Alabama in a three- 
game series, 5-3, 8-5 and 5-4 to complete 
the home conference schedule, winning 
the division with the first game victory on 
a final inning two-run homerun by catcher 


Rodney Rushing of Birmingham. 


Auburn finished the 1980 regular season 
with a 15-8 conference record and a 11-1 
mark against conference teams at home. 
Ole Miss finished second in the division at 
9-9 followed by Mississippi State (10-11), 
LSU (8-9) and Alabama (8-13). 

The Southeastern Conference Playoffs 
were hosted by Eastern Division Cham- 
pion Florida at Perry Field in Gainesville 
May 10-13. The Gators, who boasted the 
SEC's best overall record at 40-14, were the 
odds-on favorite to win their own tourna- 
ment, but wound up being eliminated in 
two games. Auburn became the “Cinder- 
ella” team early. Given little chance to win 
prior to the start of the four-team double- 
elimination affair, the Tigers won their 


WAR EAGLE FEATHER PRESENTATION—Auburn University President Hanly Funderburk (right) 


presents AU swimmer Rowdy Gaines (center) a feather from the University’s mascot, War Eagle, IV, in 
recognition of Gaines’ outstanding performances in the 1980 NCAA and National Indoor Swimming Cham- 
pionships. Looking on is Auburn swim coach Richard Quick. Gaines, a junior freestyler from Winter Haven, 
Fla., set four American records and one world record in four freestyle events in the two meets, and swam the 
anchor leg on the world record 200-meter freestyle relay in the national indoor championships. During his 
career at Auburn, Gaines has established himself as the premier freestyler in the world. ; 


first two games to advance to the cham- 
pionship bracket. . 
Junior left-handers Phil Deriso and Mark 


_ Shiflett combined to pitch a four-hitter in 


Auburn’s first round, 3-2 victory over 
eventual champion Vanderbilt. Freshman 
outfielder Johnny Tutt landed a two-out 
single in the bottom of the ninth inning to 
score classmate John Metasavage with the 
winning run. Ole Miss beat Florida, 3-2, in 
the nightcap to advance in the winners’ 
bracket opposite Auburn, leaving the two 
Eastern Division representatives in a los- 
ers’ duel. 

Auburn beat Ole Miss, 7-4, in the second 
round after the two teams had split their 
regular season series with each winning 
three times. Trailing 2-1 after four innings, 
Auburn rallied for three runs in the fifth, 
including two on a two-out error by the 
Rebels’ left fielder to take a two run lead. 
The Tigers again got excellent pitching as 
junior Bill Latham and Freshman Phil 
Constan scattered seven Rebel hits and 
struck out five. Constan, who led the staff 
with a 5-0 record and a 1.84 earned run 
average, got the win, his fourth in the con- 
ference and second against Ole Miss. 

The second round victory put Auburn 
seemingly in the driver's seat to win its 
seventh SEC Baseball Championship. The 
Tigers would play the winner of the Ole 
Miss-Vanderbilt game Monday night for 
the title if they won. In case of a loss, they 
would still get another chance against the 
same team the following night. Vanderbilt 
eliminated Florida in the second round, 
11-7, to advance to Monday’s game against 
Ole Miss. 


In upper-90 degree weather and a game 


that lasted well over three hours, Vandy — 


embarrassed Ole Miss, 21-0, and showed a 
sign, perhaps, of things to come, breaking 
or tying at least six tournament records 
while advancing to the championship 
bracket opposite Auburn. The hot streak 
lasted as the Commodores returned to the 
field two hours after the first game to down 
Auburn, 16-3, and set up a final showdown 
for the conference title the following day. 


Vanderbilt, the SEC’s Eastern Division © 


runnerup, took a very impressive 32-19-1 
overall record and a .302 team batting 
average into the championship game. The 
Commodores were simply unbeatable the 
final two days of the tournament as they 
scored 50 runs on 54 hits in three games 
while allowing their opponents a mere 
three runs, all in one game. They won the 
championship game, 13-0, to advance to 


the NCAA South Regional at Tallahassee, - 


Florida. 


Auburn, with four first-year players in 
the starting lineup, finished the season 27- 
24, with its third SEC Western Division 
title and its third second place conference 
finish in seven trips to the playoffs under 
head coach Paul Nix. The Tigers won the 
championship in all four of their other 
appearances. Three Auburn freshmen, out- 
fielders Darryl Wilks and Johnny Tutt and 
third baseman John Metasavage, were 
named to the 1980 All-SEC Tournament 
Team, and the Tigers lost only three regu- 
lar starters to graduation. 

For a young team with little experience, 
it wasn't a bad year for baseball. 
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Corrigan-Asmuth © 
Completes AU 


Career 


| By Larry Schwingel 
Women’s Sports Information Director 


At the time which Shawn Corrigan- 
Asmuth touched in the final race of her 
final season in 1980 at the AIAW National 
Championships, the slender senior from 
Jacksonville, Fla, had set five Auburn 
school records, co-held another, and partic- 
ipated on two relay teams which set school 

standards. 

Shawn Corrigan-Asmuth is without ques- 
tion the finest female swimmer that Au- 
burn has produced. She is a 12-time All- 
American—and that honor can only be 
achieved by first qualifying for Nationals 
and then doing extraordinarily well in 
them. : 

Perhaps her finest moment came in the 
1979 AIAW Nationals as she helped to 
lead Auburn to a 21st place among over 
100 teams represented. Shawn swam the 
50 backstroke in a time of 27.13 which was 
good enough for sixth in the entire nation 

_ among such competitors as Linda Jezek of 
Stanford, Tauna Vanderweghe of UCLA, 
Liz Vilbert of Syracuse, and Cheryl Gibson 
of Arizona State. Her qualifying time for 
the event was a rapid 27.76 seconds. 

Another bright moment for Shawn oc- 
curred in the 200 backstroke, when she 
swam a 2.05.4 to place her 10th best in the 
nation. She rounded out her third top-10 
performance by placing ninth in the 100 
backstroke consolation finals with a clock- 
ing of 58.28 seconds. 

Shawn closed out her junior year of 
competition in style as she was named 
Auburn's Female Athlete of the Year, an 
award exemplary of cooperation, leader- 
ship, attitude, stability, and team value. 

She was named captain of the 1980 
squad and led them to a 12th place finish in 
the nation—a jump of nine places over the 
previous season. ; 

The 1980 field of competitors at the 
national meet was staggering, with over 
600 participants from over 100 schools. 
The caliber of competition was tremend- 
ous as witnessed by the fact that 14 AIAW 
National records were set as well as a total 
of 12 American records. 

Shawn swam in five events at Nationals 
and placed 13th in the country in three of 
those. The other two, the 200 backstroke 
and the 400 medley relay, were clocked in 
2:07.92 and 3:56.80 for the 14th and 10th 
place respectively. 

The 400 medley relay team, of which 
Shawn was a part, set a school record in the 
event, while the number 13 did not prove 
to be so unlucky in the 200 medley relay as 
she and her teammates set a new AU 
record of 1:49.10 in an event which was 
captured by Stanford in the American 
record time of 1:43.74. 

“Words cannot describe what she has 
meant to our program,’ stated head coach 
Richard Quick. “Shawn has been a major 
influence in our growth and development 
and her leadership is unquestioned.” 

As the book closes on Shawn Corrigan- 
Asmuth’s career at Auburn it will do so 
quietly but with a strong memory of her 
accomplishments. She is the school record- 
holder of the 50- 100-200 backstroke events 
with times of 27.14, 58.28 and 2:05.42. She 
holds both the 200 and 400 individual med- 
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12 TIME ALL-AMERICAN—Shawn Corrigan-Asmuth has completed her swimming career at Auburn, after 
having set five Auburn school records, co-held another, and participated on relay teams that set school records. 


ley records at 2:08.02 and 4:32.64-as well as 
sharing with teammate Merry Slagh the 
record in the 100 individual medley at 
1:01.17. Her two relay records are in the 
200 and 400 medley relay with times of 
1:49.10 and 3:56.80 seconds. 

The recordbook can say a lot about 
Shawn Corrigan-Asmuth, but perhaps a 
response to a question of long ago can 
provide deeper insights. “I decided to come 
to Auburn,’ remarked Shawn, “after watch- 
ing Auburn defeat Texas in the Gator 


Bowl. I didn’t know where Auburn was, but» 


I loved the ‘War Eagle’ spirit.” 

Her spirit has meant much to the school 
and to those that have had the pleasure of 
watching her perform. 


Kearney Named 
Female Athlete 
Of the Year 


By Pat McArthur ’78 


Senior sprinter Beverly Kearney was 
named Auburn’s Female Athlete of the 
Year at the annual Women’s Athletics 
Banquet May 12. Another senior, tennis 
player Mitzi Minor, was named Scholar- 
Athlete of the Year. 

The banquet marked a milestone in the 
women’s program at Auburn. Four years 
ago, in 1976, women began receiving ath- 
letic scholarships. Several of these women 
will be graduating this year. 

Two coaches stepped down from their 
positions in May and will handle other 
duties next season. Sandra Newkirk, vol- 
leyball coach since 1966, will no longer 
coach but will remain an assistant profes- 
sor in the HPER department. Her replace- 
ment will be Sandra Leigh who will coach 
both softball and volleyball. Also leaving 
the staff will be gymnastics coach Ed Beng- 
ston, whose successor is not yet known. 

At the annual awards banquet, each 
sport names its MVP and Top Performer 
as well as Most Improved. MVP is chosen 
by the team, MIP is selected by the coach 
and TP is based on statistics. 

In track, Kearney was named top per- 
former and sophomore Nora Araujo was 
named MVP by her teammates. Coach Paul 
Segersten named two most improved— 
Colleen Cannon and Ann O'Mara. 


Sophomore Angie Hannah took both 
the MVP and Top Performer awards in 
basketball and Coach Joe Ciampi named 
freshman Lori Monroe as the Most Im- 
proved player on the team. 

In golf, Sharon Thomas was named 
Most Valuable and Ann Ranta was Top 
Performer. Coach Ron Murphy selected 
Gina Piatt as Most Improved. 

Gymnast Yolanda Farley was named 
that sport’s Most Valuable Player and 
Camille Sumner was Top Performer. Coach 
Bengston's selection for Most Improved 
was Donna Pederson. 

In volleyball, Minnie Warren received 
the MVP award and Leslea Replogle was 
top performer. Luanne Ardovino was 
chosen by Coach Newkirk as Most Im- 
proved. 

Shawn Corrigan-Asmuth, the 1979 Fe- 
male Athlete of the Year, was named Most 
Valuable in swimming and Mary Tipton 
won the Top Performer award. Coach 
Richard Quick chose Barbara Crawford as 
Most Improved. 

Scholar-Athlete Mitzi Minor took both 
MVP and Top Performer Awards in tennis 
and JoAnn Umphrey was named Most 
Improved by Coach Pat Gilliam. 

Top performer in cross country was Col- 
leen Hillery, a freshman. Another fresh- 
man, Heidi Mayer, was named MVP. Coach 
Paul Segersten named Mary Moore as 
Most Improved. . 

Lynn Weekly was MVP in softball and 
Peggy Bezy took Top Performer honors. 
Named Most Improved by Coach Sandra 
Leigh was Carol Doster. 


Baseball Team Gives 
Nix His 500th Win 


By Tim Ellen 
AU Sports Information 


Having just completed his 24th year as a 
head baseball coach and his 18th season at 
Auburn, Paul Nix made the 1980 season a 
memorable one. Not only did he take a 
dark horse team to the division champion- 
ship and a second place finish in the 10- 
team Southeastern Conference, but in the 
process, he became one of only 10 active 
college coaches who have won 500 or more 
games in their collegiate coaching careers. 


In 24 years as a college head coach at 
Troy State and Auburn, Nix has now com- 


_ piled an overall record of 501-309. He 


began his coaching career at Troy State, 
where he graduated in 1955, compiling a 
77-37 record in six years as the Trojans’ 
head coach. Since coming to Auburn in 
1963, his record is 424-272 for a winning 
percentage of .609. His overall winning 


- percentage at both schools is .619. 


Nix took his first Auburn team to the 
Southeastern Conference Championship 
in 1963, finishing the season with a 22-5 
overall record and a 17-4 mark in the con- 
ference. His teams finished second in the 
league the following two years, then missed 
the playoffs in 1966 before coming back to 
claim the conference title again in 1967. 
The ‘67 team went all the way to the Col- 
lege World Series in Omaha, Nebraska, 
finishing third in the nation with a 32-10 
record. 

Auburn's 1976 squad set a school and 
SEC record under Nix for most consecutive 
victories in a season, winning 16 straight 
during one stretch in the season on the way 
to another conference title. That team also 
went to the College World Series after 
winning the NCAA South Regional, and 
finished eighth in the nation. The’76 team 
set a school record for most victories with 
Shs 

Nix has now won four SEC Champion- 
ships, in 1963, 1967, 1976, and 1978. His 
teams have made the conference playoffs 
three other times including this year, fin- 
ishing second on all three occasions in 
1964, 1965, and 1980. 

Perhaps Nix’ most impressive statistic 
is that he has never coached a losing team. 
His worst season record was the 1979 
team’s 21-21 break-even season. His best 
was the 32-10 year in 1967. 

Nix has been named SEC Coach of the 
Year five times, in 1963, '64, '67, 76, and 
'78. He was selected NCAA District III 
Coach of the Year in 1967 and NCAA 
South Region Coach of the Year in 1976. 


Tennis Team Has 
Its Best Season 
By Pat McArthur ’78 


The Auburn tennis team ended the 1980 
season with its best record ever, winning 
18 of 21 dual matches. The three losses 
were to nationally-ranked Miami, Tennes- 
see, and Georgia. 

Auburn placed fourth with 13 points in 
the Southeastern Conference Tournament, 
behind Tennessee with 26 points, Georgia 
with 22, and LSU with 19. 

The AU doubles tandem of junior Derek 


Tarr and freshman Bud Cox received an 


invitation to the NCAA Championships in 
Athens, Ga., but fell to USC’s Van't Hoff 
and Adler 6-3, 7-6 (5-3). Van't Hoff is the 
NCAA singles champion for 1980. 

Auburn’s fourth-place SEC finish was 
the highest ever by a Tiger tennis team. 

Coached by Steve Beeland in his fourth 
year, the netters tied a season record for 
most wins (18) and set a school record for 
best winning percentage (18-3, .857). 

Cox and Tarr were named All-SEC. 

Auburn won 15 straight dual matches 
before falling to Georgia 8-1 in front of a 
crowd of 4,000 in Athens. Auburn then 
defeated Florida in Auburn 6-3. 

The next loss, to Tennessee, came in 


Auburn by a 7-2 margin. The Tigers then 


downed LSU 5-4, lost to Miami 5-4 and 
shut out Alabama 9-0 to end the regular 
season. 

The Tigers lose one regular player, 
David Creighton, to graduation. Tarr, play- 


ing at No. 1 singles, will be a senior next — 


season and the remaining team members 
will be sophomores and juniors. 

Freshman Dan Cassidy, playing at No. 3 
singles, showed a lot of promise in his first 
collegiate season as did Mark Mettelman at 
No. 5. 


Top AU Basketball 


Honor Goes to Val 
By Pat McArthur | 


Auburn senior Rich Valavicius was 
named Auburn's top senior basketball 
player May 10 at the annual Auburn Tip- 
Off Club banquet. Valavicius, who missed 
most of his senior season following head 
injuries in two games, was the recipient of 
the Henry B. Steagall Award. | 

The Hammond, Ind., native was also 
presented a resolution from the Alabamia 
House of Representatives and a plaque 
sent by the Chilton County (Ala.) Auburn 
Club. : 

Another senior, Benny Anthony, was 
awarded the Paul Lambert Memorial 
Award, named after the former Auburn 
coach who was killed in a motel fire in 
Columbus, Ga., two years ago. Anthony 
also won the C. Doyle Haynes Field Goal 
Percentage Award. 

Valavicius, Anthony, and Bubba Price, 
the three seniors on the team, were pres- 
ented gifts. 

Junior Eric Stringer won the William A. 
Fickling Assists Award and junior Earl 
Banks was the winner of the Rex Frederick 
Rebound Award. Freshman Frank Poin- 
dexter took home the Andrew J. Gentry 
Free Throw Percentage Award. 

Speaker for the occasion was Auburn 
head coach Sonny Smith who addressed 
this question to the audience of about 150 
guests: “What Is The Auburn Spirit?” 


Lady Tigers Second, 
At AIAW Region 3 


Auburn’s women tracksters finished se- 
cond behind the University of Alabama at 


the AIAW Region 3 championships. May _ 


10, but managed to qualify one athlete for 
Nationals, set a pair of school records, 
three stadium records and one meet record. 
Senior Beverly Kearney is the Lady Tigers’ 
Nationals candidate after tying. for first 
place in the 200 meter dash with Alaba- 
ma‘s Belinda Little at 23.69, a school as well 
as a stadium record in that event. Other 
highlights of the meet included Auburn's 
sweep of the pentathlon. Nora Araujo won 
every event in that competition, easily 
walking away with the overall victory with 
total of 3,763 points. Laurie Smith and 


Gena Nickman placed second and third. 


Auburn's 800 meter relay team of Marci 
Smith, Corietta Baylor, Regina McBride, 


and Beverly Kearney set a stadium and 


meet record with their time of 1:43.77, 
while the two mile relay team of Colleen 
Cannon, Debbie Huggins, Kim Petersen, 
and Colleen Hillery also set a stadium 
record and an Auburn women’s record in 
that event with 9:06.18. 


Cahill Smith’s 
Final ’80 Signee 


Auburn basketball coach Sonny Smith 
completed a hectic recruiting year May 12 
with the signing of Mark Cahill, a 6-7 for- 
ward from Atlanta. | 

Cahill is the fourth and last signee for 
the 1980-81 team. He joins forward Greg 
Turner, another 6-7 signee, from Tuskegee 
and two guards. The guards are Paul 
Daniels, a 6-1 playmaker from Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and Vince Martello, a 6-6 
sharpshooter from Baker, Fla. 

Cahill, a graduate of Stone Mountain 
High School, averaged 24 points and 13 
rebounds a game his senior year, shooting 
60 percent from the field and 78 percent 
from the line. 

Cahill, who suffered a knee injury and 
underwent surgery prior to his senior sea- 
son, is going through a weight program 
and is running to strengthen the knee. 

Smith says he and his staff have spoken 
with Cahill’s doctor and have been assured 
the knee will be okay. In his first game after 
the surgery, Cahill scored 42 points. 

A member of the National Honor So- 
ciety, Cahill had a 3.97 grade point average. 

—Pat McArthur 


David Housel— 


Blackburn Decathlon Champ 


Perhaps nowhere : in the world of modern sport is the influence of the ancient 
Greeks more evident than in the decathlon. In its simplist terms, the decathlon is 


designed to find and honor the best all-around athlete. Decathletes compete in 10 
events: the shot put, discus, javelin, high jump, 1500-meter run, pole vault, 110-meter —_ 


high hurdles, 100-meter dash, 400-meter dash, and long jump. 
It is not enough to be a good sprinter. Nor is it enough to be a muscle man nand hhaee: 


the discus hundreds of feet. The winner of the decathlon has to be a total athlete,aman — 


for all events, a man for all seasons. __ 
Billy Blackburn of Auburn is such a man. 


- He is the defending SEC decathlon champion and he defended his title in Auburn at 


the 48th SEC track championship. 


Billy Blackburn doesn’t look like the best athlete in jue SEC. Lounging around his . 


trailer in flip-flops, blue jeans and a faded t-shirt, he looks like the country boy he is. 

His brown hair is closely cropped and he rubs his newly sprouted mustache as he 
speaks. There is a distinct country twang in his voice as he relates how the decathlon 
began in ancient Greece about 200 B.C. | 


Although his event is distinctly Greek, Billy Blackburn's s story is an American 


success story, the kind that would make Horatio Alger himself smile. — 


His athletic career began at Mars Hill, near Florence. Mars Hill is not known for its 


great track stars, but there was a man once who went off and did real well in track and 
field. 

That man—Glenn Lewis—returned to Mars Hill the year Billy entered the ninth 
grade. That coincidence has made all the difference in Billy Blackburn's life. 

Lewis, a decathlete himself, found out when the state decathlon was that year and 
loaded Billy in his car and took off for Berry High School in Birmingham. Billy had 
barely practiced any of the events and he hardly knew what the decathlon was, but he 
finished second in the state junior high meet. 

The next year, in senior high competition, he finished fourth. As a junior he finished 
second. He was a sure bet to win it his senior year, but nagging injuries relegated him 
to second place again. 

He never won the decathlon until last year when he won the SEC championship and 
helped Auburn to win its first SEC track championship in almost 20 years. 


He was never concerned that he did not win, however. He knew the secret to: ae 


decathlon—doing the best you can in every event. 

“I was competing against myself so much,” he said, “until it didn’t matter where I 
finished. I knew if I kept improving against myself and my previous efforts that I'd win 
sooner or later.” 

That's how he sees any decathlon—10 different events in which he has to do the best 
he can do. . 

Decathletes are scored in an unusual way. Not only do they compete against one 
another and against themselves, they compete against something called the ‘ Portu- 
guese Tables.” 
Greek idea. 

The Portuguese Tables are based on the 1960 world records in each event. An 


athlete is awarded points on the basis - how well his performance compares to the 


1960 world record. 
Although he feels more pressure competing at home and having to defend his title, 
_ Billy believes he can win again “if I do what I can do in my events.” 

He doesn’t mean anything special by “my events.’ They are te his events, he says, all 
calling for the supreme effort. 

The day before he opened defense of his title, he did what any country boy would do. 
He went fishing with a friend—they caught “two pretty good ones, a bass and a 
crappie” —and he got a few good luck “sentiments” from his girl friend. 

He was in bed by 9 o'clock and dreams of the ancient Greeks swirled in his head. 
Two days later, he stood alone—atop the award stand. Again, he was the decathlon 
champion—the best athelete in the Southeastern Conference. 


It is the modern world’s COMPESE Are contribution to the ancient 


HARRIS RABREN DAY—The Covington County Auburn Club helped sponsor Harris Rabren Day on May 
10 in Andalusia. The senior football player was honored at a Lions Club Meeting, a reception, and a banquet. 
Pictured at the banquet are his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James D. Rabren; Harris; Coach Doug Barfield; Bellaire 
Krudop ‘40, master of ceremonies; Charles Little’ 54, who read a letter of congratulations from Gov. Fob James; 
and Andalusia Mayor Chalmers Bryant, who named Harris the honorary mayor. 

—Andalusia Star-News Photo by Mike Perrin 


Tiger Golfers Second 
In Conference 


In its best showing since taking the title 
in 1976, Auburn's golf team rallied to fin- 
ish seven strokes behind first place Ten- 
nessee at the SEC golf championships at 
West Lake Country Club in Augusta, Ga., in 
mid-May. Auburn had the final day’s low- 
est score, 292, and moved from fourth to 
second behind Tennessee, which won its 
first SEC golf title. The Vols’ three day 
total was 884, followed by Auburn at 891, 
and Florida at 892, for the top three fin- 
ishes. Florida senior Rick Pearson was the 
individual medalist with a one-under-par 
215, one stroke below Alabama's Cecil 
Ingram. Auburn's top finishers, Bill Bergin 
and John Fisher, tied for eighth at 223. 


According to AU coach Sonny Dragoin, 
Ricky Smallridge played three rounds of 
the tournament with a case of pneumonia. 


Lady Tiger Signees 


Lady Tiger diving coach Gary Cole has 
signed Jessica Urlane of Hinsdale, Ill., and 


Ann Godwin of Gainesville, Fla. Daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Urlane and a pos- 
sible All-American, Jessica has been a state 
finalist and age group qualifier in her spe- 


cialty the past two years. She also captained 


her state championship team this past sea- 
son while averaging 210 points for six 


dives and 370 points for the 11-dive cham- 
-pionship program. Jessica plans to major 


in business at Auburn. | 
Ann Godwin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Alumni Association News - 


Dlisniote Ahead— 
If the State Makes 
Your Will...... 


By Dr. Julian E. Holmes ’62 
Director for Estate Planning and 
Deferred Giving 


In the last issue, we discussed the many 

disadvantages of dying without a will (in- 
testacy), and noted the inflexibility that 

results from such a circumstance. Certainly 
a most effective method of further illus- 
trating these disadvantages, and summar- 
izing the entire discussion of intestacy, is to 
apply a typical intestacy estate to a typical 
family, 

To accomplish that, we have reproduced 
below the provisions that state intestacy 
law might make for the surviving widow 
and two children of a man who dies with- 
out a will. Our illustration of these provi- 
sions takes the form of a will and thus we 
call it, “The Intestate Will.” But this is for 
emphasis only. If a person makes no will, 
the state—in effect—makes one for him by 
way of the intestacy laws. This is no formal 
document—as we have illustrated it with 
the Kennedy Sinclair “will” below—merely 
the results of the law. Again, our illustra- 
tion is just that—an illustration of what 
would happen. | 


“THE INTESTATE WILL’ 
All Property Held in My Name Only 
Being of sound mind and memory, I, —— 


, do hereby publish 
this as my last will and testament: 


Article I 

I give my wife only one-third (1/3) of 
my possessions, and I give my children the 
remaining two-thirds (2/3). 
(A) Iappoint my wife as guardian of my 
children, but as a safeguard I require that 
she report to the Probate Court each year 
and render an accounting of how, why and 
where she spent the money necessary for 
the proper care of my children. 
(B) As a further safeguard, my children 
shall have the right to demand and receive 
a complete accounting from their Mother 
of all her financial actions with their 
money as soon as they reach the legal age. 


(C) Asa final safeguard, I direct my wife 


to produce to the Probate Court a Perfor- 
mance Bond to guarantee that she exercise 
proper judgment in the handling, invest- 
ing, and spending of the children’s money. 
(D) When my son and daughter reach 
age 19, they shall have full rights to with- 
draw and spend their share of my estate. 
No one shall have any right to question my 
children’s actions on how they decide to 
spend their respective shares. 

3 Article II 


Should my wife remarry, her second 


- husband shall be entitled to one-third 
_ (1/3) of everything my wife possesses. 
(A) Should my children need some of 
this share for their support, the second 
husband shall not be bound to spend any 
part of his share on my children’s behalf. 
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(B) The second husband shall have 


sole right to decide who is to get his share 
even to the exclusion of my children. 
Article II 
Should my wife predecease me or die 


while any of my children are minors, I do 


not wish to exercise my right to nominate 
the guardian of my children. 

(A) Rather than nominating a guardian 
of my preference, I direct my relatives and 
friends to get together and select a guard- 
ian by mutual agreement. 


(B) In the event they fail to agree on a 


guardian, I direct the Probate Court to 
make the selection. If the court wishes, it 
may appoint a stranger acceptable to it. 
Article IV 
I do not elect to name by personal choice 
of executor for handling the affairs of my 
estate, rather I prefer to have the Court 
select an administrator of their own choos- 
FS aa 
Article V 


Under the existing Federal Estate Tax 
Laws, there are certain legitimate avenues 


open to me to reduce these taxes. Since I 
prefer to have my money used for Govern- 
mental purposes rather than for the benefit 
of my wife and children, I hereby direct 
that no efforts shall be made by me to 
reduce my Federal Estate Tax Liability. 


This document was drawn up for me by the 
State of Alabama. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have set my - 


hand to this Last Will and Testament this 
day of LP tans 


For practical help in writing your will, 
just request our free booklet, “37 Things 
People ‘Know’ About- Wills That Aren't 
Really So.” There is no obligation. 


To: Director For Estate Planning & Deferred Giving 
116 Foy Union 
Auburn University Foundation 
Auburn University, AL 36849 


Please send me a free copy of the booklet, "37 Things People ‘Know’ | 


About Wills That Aren't Really So.” 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


OBO aeiieth hii eiipteinignyintnepetinageineiin les mae 


‘Dr. Julian Holmes 


Britain Trip 
Deadline | 
Approaches 


If you haven't made your vacation plans 
to join the Auburn Alumni Association's 
trip to Britain in August, it's time to do so. 
Two options and two prices are available 
for the trip, which begins August 24 and 
concludes September 1. Final deadline is 
July 24. _ | 

With Option I, the Britain fly/drive 
plan, you'll fly from Atlanta to London, 
pick up your rental car, and drive to Strat- 
ford, where you'll be based for your own 
sightseeing schedule. For a Shakespeare 
fan, the situation couldn’t be more ideal. 
Stratford is not only the birthplace of the 
Bard but the setting of world famous 
annual productions. of his works. Within 
forty miles from Stratford are Oxford Uni- 
versity, the beautiful Cotswolds, Coventry, 
Birmingharh, and Gloucester. Even South- 
hampton, London, and Bristol are within 
driving distance. But the-nicest thing about 
this option is your freedom to see and do 
what you want to do. If you spot a nice little 
shop where you want to have tea, you can. 
Your plans will be your own. Just get back 
in London in time to catch the plane home. 

~ With Option II, you leave the driving 
and the planning to your tour planners. 
Your responsibility will end with getting 
to the bus on time. Your tour of Britain 
will start and end with a stay in London 
and in between will include a tour through 
Stratford, Harrogate, Edinburgh and Car- 
lisle, Scotland among the many English 
towns and villages you'll see. 

Included in Option I (which costs $989) 
are eight days and seven nights in small 
inns or hotels, breakfast and dinner each 
day, and a rental car with unlimited mile- 
age (you buy your own gas). 

Option II (which costs $1,099) includes 
lodging at superior tourist class hotels, 
continental breakfast and either lunch or 
dinner each day, sightseeing and entrance 
fees, service charges, motorcoach transpor- 
tation, etc. 

Single room costs an additional $199 for 
Option I, $215 for Option II. 

To make reservations and get additional 
information about the Britain Tour contact 
Pat Brackin at the Auburn Alumni Associ- 
ation, Auburn University, AL 36849 or 
phone (205) 826-4234. 


Elderhostel 
Upcoming 


Again this summer, alumni 60 and over 
are invited to participate in Elderhostel. 
Auburn is one of five Alabama colleges to 
take part in this national educational pro- 
gram for older citizens. Last year the 34 
people attending Auburn's program came 
from seven states and included alumna 
Elizabeth Scrivner Lett '41 of Memphis, 
Tenn. , 

Dates and topics for the programs at 
Alabama campuses are: University of Mon- 


tevallo, week of June 8, History of Ala- 


‘bama, The Narrative of The Bible, and The 


American Short Story; University of Mon- 
tevallo, week of June 22, Geology of Ala- 
bama, Introduction to Music, and Creative 
Writing; Birmingham-Southern, week of 
July 13, Art and Social Change, The Craft of 
Fiction, and the Short Story; Auburn Uni- 
versity, week of July 20, Basic Drawing, 
Religions of The World, and Dixie's For- 
gotten People: Southern Folk Culture; Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, week of 
July 27, Southern Music (Hillbilly), Folk 
Medicine in The Rural South, Changing 


Values in Contemporary Culture; Univer- 


sity of Alabama at Birmingham, week of 
August 17, Development of the English 
Language, the Nature of Morality, and 
Africa Today: The “New” Old World. 
The $130 fee—per person, per week— 
includes tuition, campus housing, and din- 
ing. A few scholarships are available for 
people with community services back- 
grounds. For more information, contact the 
national office of Elderhostel at 100 Boy!l- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass. 02166 or, for 
information about the programs in Ala- 
bama, Anne Bennett, School of Home 
Economics, Auburn University, AL 36849 
(phone 205-826-4605 or 4647). | 


ELDERHOSTEL—Last year 34 people from seven 
states attended the Elderhostel program at Auburn. 
Among them was Elizabeth Scrivnér Lett ‘41 of 
Memphis, Tenn. As an Auburn student she lived in 
Smith Hall and Dorm 1, and Mrs. Lett returned to 
Dorm | for her week's stay last summer. 


Lady Tiger Signees 
(Continued from Page 23) 


G. M. Godwin, has been a state diving final- 
ist for three consecutive years and qualified 
for the Junior Olympics for two straight 
seasons. The Buchholz High graduate aver- 
aged 217 points on her dual meet score card 
for six dives and 365 points for the 11-dive 
championship program. 

Kelly Selman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. S. Selman of Birmingham, is Auburn's 
first woman golfer signee of the season. 


_ The4-handicapper, who plays out of Moun- 


tain Brook High School and the Birming- 
ham Country Club, is this year’s winner of 
the PGA-sponsored Dixie Section Tour- 
nament. Last year she took second in both 
the Vestavia Invitational and the Alabama 
State Championships. She plans to major 
in physical education at Auburn. 


Auburn Alumnalities 


em 1920-1939 
Col. Albert S. Lisenby '20 and his friend Mrs. 


Isadore Shipman were recently featured in the 


Dothan Eag/e in honor of their first unchape- 
roned date. It seems that the friends had met in 
Rockford, IIl., in 1919 when Col. Lisenby was a 
young lieutenant stationed at nearby Camp 
Grant and Mrs. Shipman was Isadore Coward, 
an inevitably-chaperoned freshman at Rock- 
ford College. Lt. Lisenby then went off to World 
War I and Miss Coward began working as a 
journalist for her father’s newspaper in Lodi, 
Wisc. Later, Col. Lisenby studied law in New 
York, joined a Philadelphia law firm, then 
served in World War II. Meanwhile, Miss 
Coward had married’ and begun werking in 
social service. After Col. Lisenby became a wid- 
ower, he contacted Mrs. Shipman, nowa widow, 
and the two renewed their friendship. They 
decided to meet again, and traveled to San 
Antonio, Texas, because, Col. Lisenby says, “She 
fell in love with the city when she visited there 
ten years ago.” Col. Lisenby says that they will 
continue to correspond with one another and 
plan to visit with one another once a year. 

_ Elmer Salter '28 has completed 31 years of 
perfect attendance with the Kiwanis Club of 
Auburn and was honored at a recent meeting. 


John C. Alexander '29 has moved from Men- 
tone to Birmingham. 


John S. Scott ’34 has moved from Huntsville 
to Charlotte, N.C. 


Charles M. Sanders '34 lives in Homosassa 
Springs, Fla. 

Dr. Augusta Bartlett Clark '34 now lives in 
Harrison, Ariz. 


John L, Callaway '36 lives in St. Augustine, 
Fla. | 


Dr. Ben Hagler '39 of Auburn was honored 
recently for his 35-year record of perfect attend- 
ance at the Auburn Kiwanis Club. 


1940-1942 


Paul Rudolph '40, chairman of Architecture 
at Yale University and architect for Tuskegee 
Institute Chapel and the Institute’s campus 


master plan, recently conducted a series of lec- 
tures at the Institute, sponsored by the Tuske- 
gee Department of Architecture. His work has 
been published in all major architectural jour- 
nals and magazines. Mr. Rudolph has been 
awarded many honors, including the medal of 
honor from the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. He has been 
elected to fellowship in the American Institute 
of Architects and the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, and his residence was chosen by the 


Architectural Record as.one of the 50 most 


significant buildings completed since 1900. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence L. Mershon ’41 are 


now in their new home in Daphne, and, they 
write, would “ pretty much ond settled if we'd stay 
off the golf course.’ 


Dr. James A. Faughn ‘41 has moved to 
Paducah, Ky. 


fitaide Freeman Adair ‘42 now lives in Dal- 
las, Texas. 


Margaret Saxon Scarborough 42, a kinder- 
garten teacher at Cary Woods School in Auburn, 
has been selected as one of five finalists for the 
Jacksonville State University Teacher Hall of 
Fame. This honor is given to pay tribute to, 
honor, and recognize classroom teachers of the 
public schools in Alabama. The finalists were 
selected from a large group of nominees from 
both county and city school systems thiqughass 
the state. 


Dr. E.T. York '42, chancellor of the State 


University System of Florida, has been asked by 


the White House to organize and lead a Presi- 
dential Mission on agricultural development in 
Central America and the Caribbean. The mis- 
sion will address ways in which agricultural 
development may be accelerated in eight coun- 
tries representative of the region and expects to 
complete its work in the next three to four 
months. Special attention will be given to ways 
in which private or non-government organiza- 
tions—universities, business, and industry— 
might contribute to accelerating agricultural 
development in the region. Dr. York's assign- 


ment to lead the mission is closely related to his 


recent appointment by President Carter to a 
three-year term to the Board for International 


PLAN PARK—A design competition for third year students in landscape architecture at Auburn University 
named Cathy Campbell of Montgomery first place winner, with Holt Jordan of Clanton (right) second place 
winner. Victor Woolling of Birmingham (left) was third place winner and Lee Dugger (center) of Auburn won 
honorable mention. The student work, to re-design Woodrow Wilson Park in Birmingham, was judged by the 
Parks and Recreation Board, a landscape architect from HUD, and the director of community development. The 
competition was sponsored by the Alabama chapter of the American Society of Landscape Architects. 


UA HONORS AUBURN ALUM-—At its May graduation ceremonies, the University of Alabama awarded 
the honorary Doctor of Humane Letters to Auburn alumnus Emory Cunningham ‘48. Mr. Cunningham is 
president and publisher of The Progressive Farmer Company in Birmingham which includes magazines 
Progressive Farmer, Southern Living, and Decorating and Craft Ideas and the book division Oxmoor House. 
Pictured with Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham are their two children with Auburn connections. David is currently an 
Auburn student and Sarah did undergraduate work in landscape architecture. The Cunninghams have two other 
children; Jim and Mary. 


Food and Agricultural Development, a seven- 
member board concerned with the administra- 
tion of Title IX of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
with special emphasis upon strengthening the 
U.S. Government's international efforts. aimed 

t “preventing famine and establishing free- 
dom from hunger by the application of science 
to solving food and nutrition problems of the 
developing nations.” 


1943-1949 


Samuel Merwin Draper ‘43, director of 


secondary education for the Morgan County 
School System, retired May 31 following 38 
years of continuous service. He worked with the 
Cullman County, Lawrence County, and.Mor- 
gan County School systems as teacher and prin- 
cipal. He and his wife, Ann, will continue to 
make their home in Trinity. 

Major General Wilton B. ame Jr. "45 
now lives in Savannah, Ga. 


William O. Whitt'47, executive vice presi- 


dent of Alabama Power Co., is the 1980 recip- 
ient of the Gold Knight of Management Award 
from the Alabama-Florida Council of National 
Management Association Councils. The Gold 
Knight, NMA’s highest award, is presented 
annually to a top level executive for outstanding 
leadership in industrial management. Mr. Whitt 
began his 32-year career at Alabama Power Co. 


in 1948 as a junior engineer. After progressing — 


through various engineering positions, he was 
promoted to Birmingham district superintend- 


ent in 1958 and Birmingham district manager 


in 1961. He became executive vice president in 
1978. Involved in community activities, he has 
recently been named a co-chairman of the 1980 
Community Chest-United Way, is a director of 
the Greater Birmingham Arts Alliance, the 


_ Community Service Council, the Birmingham 


Area Council of Boy Scouts, and the Birming- 
ham Children’s Theatre. He and his family are 
members of Trinity United Methodist Church. 

Laurette Strickland Smith '47 (Mrs. David) 
is living in Cartersville, Ga. 

Charles A. Cockrell '49 received a doctorate 
in public administration from NOVA Univer- 
sity, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in March. He lives in 
Huntsville. 

Helen Frances Tiller Davis (Mrs. James 
Harold) '49 has moved to Kailua-Kona, Hawaii. 

William D. (Demp) Jones '49, county agent- 
4-H, was recently honored for 25 years of ser- 
vice to the youth of Walker County. He received 
a proclamation from the City of Jasper and 
telegrams from Senators Howell Heflin and 
Donald Stewart, Congressman Tom Bevill, and 
Governor Fob James. More than 120 4-H 
alumni and their families braved flooding rains 
and tornado warnings to attend the festivities. 


1950-1953 


Tom Eden ‘50 has been appointed vice 
chairman of the Montgomery Riverboat Com- 
mission's executive committee. 

Lt. Joe T. Robertson, Jr. '50, has moved from 
Tallassee to Marietta, Ga. 

L. Dilson Petrey ‘50 lives in Port Washing- 
ton, N.Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Markham (Ann Coving- 
ton '51) '50 of Pike Road, and sons Mark and 
Blake, write that they are very proud of the 
daughter of the family, Julia, a freshman in 
pre-vet at Auburn and world champion in the 
American Quarter Horse Association’s Ama- 


teur Trails Class. In a recent article in the 


Plainsman, Julia explained that she won the 
championship by compiling the largest number 
of points in her class in horse shows around the 
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CHEERLEADERS—Under direction of head cheerleader George Godwin of Decatur (top center), Auburn 
University's new cheering squad prepares for next season at Jordan-Hare Stadium. Members are (front row 
from left) Debbie Barton of Eufaula, Mitzi McKinney of Montgomery, Kim Carter of Troy, Becky Sollie of 
Dothan, Dee Waller of Birmingham, Joan Odom of Opelika, (second row from left) Joel Cochran of Sylacauga, 
Nelson Sexton of Marietta, Ga., Mark N unnelly of Montgomery, David Stegall of Marietta, Ga., Jimmy Jordan of 


Montgomery, and Doug Smith of Tallahassee, Fla. 


nation, wins that included defeating competi- 
tors from seven other AQHA affiliated coun- 
tries, England and Canada among them. The 
amateur trails course is similar to the kind of 
_tiding people used to do in the wild, wild West, 
Julia says, with a number of obstacles, including 
an imitation bear, gates, bridges, and walls, to 
overcome. Julia began riding relatively late, at 
age 15. In addition to winning the amateur trails 
competition, Julia and her horse, Jake McCay, 
have won points and placed in 11 other classes, 
such as barrel racing and reining in Western 
style. As a result, Jake was named High Point 
_ Gelding in Alabama. 


Carl F. Bailey ‘52, has been named executive 
vice president, corporate affairs for South Cen- 
tral Bell at the company’s headquarter’s in Bir- 
mingham, making him one of South Central 
Bell's top six people. He has moved to Bir- 
mingham: from New Orleans, where he had 
been vice president for Louisiana since January, 
1977. In his new position, he will be responsible 
for personnel, public relations/public affairs, 
and revenue requirements matters throughout 
the five states the company serves. In Louisiana, 
Mr. Bailey was a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Public Affairs Research Council of 
Louisiana, Inc., and the Y.W.C.A. He was also 
on the board of trustees of the United Way and 
served as vice chairman for the 1979-80 cam- 
paign. He was president of Louisiana Exposi- 
tion, Inc., and was a director or trustee of several 
_ other organizations, including the United Way, 
YMCA, and the New Orleans Philharmonic 
Symphony. In addition, he is listed in “Who's 
Who in Finance and Industry.” He and his wife, 
Jean, have two sons. 


Col. Jeptha W. Dennis '52 is commander at 
Lindsey AFB, Weisbaden, Germany. His daugh- 
-ter Jaye graduated from Auburn at the end of 
last quarter and is now teaching at Dalton Jun- 
ior College in Georgia, and his younger daugh- 
ter, Leigh, is attending Auburn. 


Dr. Homer A. Watts, Jr., 52 of New Orleans 
and Metairie, La:, was honored with the Charles 
E. Bild Practitioner Award by the American 
Animal Hospital Association, during a special 
awards ceremony at the annual meeting in Los 


Angeles earlier this year. He is associated with — 
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both the Veterans Memorial Boulevard in Me- 
tairie, La., and the Watts Veterinary Hospital in 
New Orleans. The Bild award recipient is 
chosen from among the winners of the Out- 
standing Practitioner awards presented in each 
of the six AHAA regions. Dr. Watts serves on 
the Advisory Council to the Auburn School of 


Veterinary Medicine. He lives in River Ridge, 


La., with his wife, Dorann. They have three 
sons and two daughters. 


TOP HISTORY GRAD—Steven N. Wise of Do- 
than has been awarded the Ralph Draughon Award as 
the graduating history major judged by the faculty to 
be the most outstanding. Dr. Draughon was a history 
professor and Auburn's tenth president. Making the 
presentation jis (at left) Wayne Flynt, heade@f the 
Department of History. “AU Photo 
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NEW ADDRESSES: Thomas G. Coffey 
‘52, Pensacola, Fla.; Curtis Wayne Walker 52, 
Pensacola, Fla.; James Harold Davis ’52, Kai- 
lua-Kona, Hawaii; Dr. Buford L. White ’53, 
Toney; Betty Ruth Ford Burkett 53 (Mrs. 
Vernard M.), Port Arthur, Tex.; Norma Jean 
Hibbs Nelson (Mrs. Charlie S.) "53, Isle of 
Palms, S.C.; Jeanne Oliver Burton '53, Oxnard, 
Calif. 


1954-1956 


Leon C. Dean '54 has been named assistant 


manager of United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co. for the state of Alabama. He joined the 
company in 1957 after serving two years in the 
U.S. Army. In 1967, he opened the company’s 


sub-office in Huntsville. He and his wife, Peggy — 


Davis '54, live in Vestavia Hills. 
John D. P. Arnold, Jr., '54, lives in Dublin, 
Ohio. 


Betty Sue Johnson Ott ’55 (Mrs. Charles H.) 


has been elected president of the Greensboro, 
N.C., chapter of the Women’s Council of Real- 
tors. She is an active member of the Greensboro 
Board of Realtors, North Carolina Association 
of Realtors, and the National Association of 
Realtors. She is associated with Lou Boyles and 
Associates. Susie and her husband, Charlie, have 
three sons—Chuck, a graduate of Western 
Carolina University; Albert, a student at WCU, 
and Stuart, a high school student. | 

J. Norman Pease, II, ‘55, moved to his new 
home in Midland, Ga., in September. He is a 
lawyer with Kelly, Denney, Pease & Allison in 
Columbus, Ga., and is not to be confused (but 
sometimes is) with his cousin, J. Norman 
Pease, Jr., '55 who lives in Charlotte, N.C. 

Elizabeth Pate Morris (Mrs. Reynolds M.) 
‘55 has moved to St. Simons Island, Ga., from 
Atlanta. | 

Tommy Goff ’56, director of music at Au- 
burn High School, was nominated by the Au- 
burn Band Parents’ Association to receive the 
prestigious Jefferson Award for humanitarian 
service. The award was established in 1973 by 
the American Institute of Public Service to rec- 
ognize individuals who have made outstanding 
contributions to community service. In Ala- 
bama, the award was sponsored by WSFA Tele- 
vision in Montgomery. In nominating Mr. Goff, 
the Association emphasized that his greatest 
contribution has been his effect on the youth of 
the Auburn community. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Mary Jeanice Downs 
Smith (Mrs. Jim) 56, Bowdon, Ga.; John 
Andress Shannon, Jr., '56, Beatrice; Margaret 
Elaine Ward Byrd (Mrs. Charles W.) :’56, 
Ozark; Haskell H. Sumrall, Jr., 56, Montgo- 


-mery; John P. Cunningham, Jr., 56, Shorter. 


1957 
Jo Ann Bryan Harrell is now Jo Ann Hend- 
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erson (Mrs. John) and lives in Montgomery. 
Her two daughters, Linda K. Harrell and Ann 
Harrell, are students at Auburn. Jo Ann, Linda, 
and Ann are members of a truly “Auburn fam- 
ily,” writes grandmother Mrs. J.M. Bryan, citing 
her son, Monroe J. Bryan '57, D.V.M., and her 
husband, the late Dr. J.M. Bryan, ‘23, D.V.M., 
and Dr. Bryan’s brother, the late Dr. E.W. 
Bryan ‘16, as well as Dr. E.W. Bryan’s son, Dr. J. 
Rand (Bud) Bryan ’65. “ 


James B. Saxon recently received the Meri- 
torious Service Citation from Region XI of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
annual award is presented to recognize “meri- 
torious contributions to the furthering of goals 
and ideals of the mechanical engineering pro- 
fession.” He also was presented one of the Cen- 
ténnial Awards by the Region IX policy board 
in celebration of the Society's 100th anniversary 
to recognize ‘service to the Society through the 
application of the technologies and skills of 
mechanical engineering to solve the problems 
of mankind.” In addition, he was installed as 
chairman’of the Auburn Alumni Engineering 
Council on A-Day. He and his wife, Grady Sue 
Loftin '55, live in Birmingham, where he is 
plant manager of the Anderson Plants of 
Square D Company. a 

Dr. David C. Stanley, D.V.M., is director of 
the Dublin Animal Hospital, Dublin, Va., which 
has been accepted as a member hospital by the 
American Animal Hospital Association 
(AAHA). He is active in both professional and 
civic organizations, having been president of 
the Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical 
Association in 1974 and a member of the board 
of directors of the Virginia Veterinary Medical 
Association from 1975 to 1978. He has been a 
member of the board of directors of the Radford 
Community Hospital from 1972 to the present 
and chairman of the Pulaski Salvation Army 
Board in 1977, 1978, and 1980. 


James B. Jones has been promoted to vice 
president-programs management of E-Systems 
ECI Division. He had been director of programs 
management since February 1979. He joined 
ECI in 1961 and moved steadily ahead to project 
engineer, group leader, manager, and director. 
Prior to joining ECI Division, he spent four 
years as an engineer with Melpar, Inc. Melpar is 
now an E-System Division. Mr. Jones is a 
member of the U.S. Naval Institute and the 
Armed Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association. He and his wife, Wanda, and their 
three sons live in Seminole, Fla. 


Jimmy D. Caudle has been named president 
of McDonough Power Equipment. He has been 
with McDonough Power since 1975 and has 
been vice president-operations and executive 
vice president. McDonough Power Equipment 
is the manufacturer of Snapper mowers, tillers, 
and tractors which are sold in all fifty states and 
thirty foreign countries. He and his wife, Helen 
Wilson ‘56, have three sons, one an Auburn 


WALKING THE RAILS—Railroad tracks may be common occurrences in the U.S. but they mean a new way 
to have fun for these Puerto Rican students who are part of a group just completing a year of study at Auburn 
through an Air Force program. Photographer Antonio Gonzales, whose pictures have appeared in several 
Alumnews issues, is one of the Puerto Rican students who spent the year at Auburn. 


graduate and the other two presently enrolled 
in college. The family lives in Jonesboro, Ga. 
NEW ADDRESSES: Lt. Col. Max L. Ro- 
senberg, San Diego, Cal.; Hugh S. Earnest, 
Greer, S.C.; Patsy Maxwell McCurry, Lake- 
mont, Ga.; - Robert W. Bugg, Jr., Opelika. 


1958-1959 


Dr. Ben R. McManus ’58, professor of agri- 
cultural economics and rural sociology at the 
University of Tennessee, was one of two faculty 
members named outstanding teachers in the 
College of Agriculture. He joined the UT faculty 
in 1964, has also worked as an Extension Ser- 
vice agent in Geneva County, and served in the 
Artillery Branch of the U.S. Army where he 
earned the rank of captain. He has taught grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses in agricultural 


finance and agricultural policy and served as a_ 


major professor for twelve graduate students. 


He has served for four years on the College of - 
Agriculture Teaching Improvement Commit- 
tee. Also, he was an organizer of and first presi- _ 


dent of the Tennessee Chapter of the American 
Society of Farm Managers and Rural Apprais- 


Bank in Spencer, Tenn. He and his wife, Max- 
ine Whigham '64, and their two daughters, 


Stacy, 11, and Amy, 8, live in Knoxville. Maxine 
is assistant professor of home economics with | 


the University of Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 


tension Service and provides leadership in the | 


Extension Service statewide educational pro- 
grams in housing and home equipment. 
Ted Poole Crane, Jr., '58 has been named 


kraft mill in Jacksonville, Fla. He joined St. 


Regis in 1959 as development engineer at Pen- -- 
sacola, Fla., and held various technical positions _ 
at Pensacola and West Nyack, N.Y., until being — 
appointed maintenance superintendent of the - 
Pensacola mill in 1973. In 1977 he became.’ 


paper mill superintendent, No. 1 mill, in Pen- 


sacola, and in 1978 was appointed manufactur- . 
ing superintendent at the Jacksonville ey 


mill. 


Col. Mark S. Sowell, Jr., '58 has moved from i 


Daphne to Redstone Arsenal. 


Cdr. Paul K. Butler '59 is stationed in Sicily 


with the Navy and has one more year there. 


WINNER—Mary H. Johnson '69, owner of the 
Memphis design firm of Mary H. Johnson and Asso- 
ciates, received the First Place/Best of Show in the 
National Contract Design Competition sponsored by 
the National Institute of Business Designers and Inte- 
rior Design Magazine. Making the presentation- is 
Sherman Emery, editor of Interior Design. Ms. John- 
son's winning entry was for the VIP Lounge at the 
Democratic Mid-Term National Conference held at 
the Cook Convention Center in Memphis. Her project 
was the cover story for the October issue of Interior 
Design. The VIP Lounge was designed to reflect the 
heritage of Memphis with huge cotton canopies and 
giant photomurals of city scenes and personalities. 
Ms. Johnson's firm, established in 1976, provides 
interior, environmental, and graphic designs. 


1960 


- Emmette P. Waite and his wife, Janet oe 
‘59, are moving from Coral Springs, Fla., 
Gainesville, ‘Fla., on July 1. He has sR to 
the Eastern. District Headquarters of CH2M 
Hill, located. in Gainesville, Fla., where he is 
district director for the Eastern District Techni- 
cal Services and division manager for Construc- 
tion Management Services. As district director 
he coordinates and directs the following servi- 
ces for the nine regional offices: computer ser- 


vices,- record management, graphics, graphic. 


arts, specifications, word processing, and repro- 


_ graphics. As division manager he is responsible 


for organizing and monitoring all construction 
management efforts. The Waites have three 


| children—Julie, who will be an Auburn sopho- 


more_in September; Phillip, who will be an 
Auburn: freshman in September; and Carole, 
who will be in the fourth grade. 

Virginia Bullock Hardenbergh Marable has 


been. elected: treasurer of the Alabama Home 


Economics. Association. 
Helen Strother Fouche (Mrs. R.M.) works at 


? the American Embassy in La Paz, Bolivia. 
ers. He is chairman of the board of Citizens . - 


- Max:R. Taylor lives in Aiken, S.C. 
. Hatriet Askew has moved to East Dayton, 


: Ohio. 


Deshi tite eS) 
Michael’ (Mickey) Colpack was recently 
selected as one of the ten outstanding em- 


- ployees. at Martin Marietta Corporation, Or- 
lando Division, for 1979. He was also selected as 


th i i 
résiloak aie nager 0 f St. Regis Paper Company aoe division's candidate for the corporate award 


of Engineer-of the Year. He is currently the 


‘ technical director of the TADS/PNVS pro- 
gram. He and his wife, Judy Rae ’63 live in 
: ‘Orlando, Fla., with their two children, Lisa, 16, 
- and-Mike, . 13. 


John W, Powell has been appointed to the 


~ newly-éstablished position of coordinator-pro- 


duction plans by the Pensacola, Fla., Bag Pack- 


aging'Division of St. Regis Paper Co. He joined 
‘St. Regis in 1964 as an industrial engineer in 
’ Pensacola, then transferred to Louisville, Ky., as 
-Production- ‘manager. Later he was resident 
_ Manager.in Houston, Tex. Most recently, he 


was divisional _production coordinator for new 


oe products and customer services in Pensacola. 


Davis Duprée Martin has moved to Engle- 


wood, ‘Colo. 


Le. Col. Richard E. (Dick) Maresco will 
retire from the U.S. Marine Corps in August, 
1981. He lives in Burke, Va. 

- Dr. John E. Saidla was elected treasurer of 
the American Animal Hospital Association 


during the association's annual meeting in 


April. He joined the association in 1966 and has 
since served as chairman or as a member of 
various committees. Dr. Saidla established his 
Auburn practice in 1966 following a brief asso- 


__ Ciation with Dr..Charles Randall in Kingston, 


N.C., a tour. of duty with the U.S. Army, and a 
three-year period of practice with Dr. William 
Plummer in Greensboro, N.C. He was one of 
the founders of the Alabama Academy of Vete- 


. rinary-Practice and has held every office in that 


organization. He has also been president of the 


_ Alpha Psi professional fraternity alumni asso- 


ciation, has served as guest lecturer at the 
Auburn School of Veterinary Medicine, and is 
very active in medical writing, especially in 
areas.of practice management, medical records, 
problem-oriented medicine, and medical his- 
tory. He and his wife, Janice Ham ‘59 have 
three children—John E., Jr., Corrine Grace, and 
Mary Catherine. 


1962 


Dr. Saeed Maghsoodloo, associate professor 
in Auburn’s Industrial Engineering Depart- 
ment, has attained Life Master rank, the highest 
rank awarded by the American Contract Bridge 
League. 

John W. Gilbert is a computer systems ana- 
lyst for the Office of Education in Washington, 
D.C. He, his wife, Janice Walters ‘59, and their 
three children live in Falls Church, Va. Janice 
writes poetry for school, church, and so forth in 
her spare time. 

James R. (Jim) Bullington, a career Foreign 
Service officer of the Department of State, has 
been named Charge d’ affaires of the U.S. 
Embassy in Contonou, Benin (formerly Daho- 
mey). His previous post was in N'Djamena, 
Chad, where he was Deputy Chief of Mission of 
the U.S. Embassy. 


BUSINESS ADVISORY COUNCIL—Members of the School of Business Advisory Council in met in pas 
May. New members of the Council, pictured with Dean George. F. Horton (right) are ( lefty Peter Kenyon 60 of 
Merchants National Bank in Mobile, and L. Phillip Haumann of Trust Company of Georgia in Atlanta. Not 
pictured are Kay Slayden’57 of Fuqua Industries in Atlanta; John \ W. Woods, president of Alabama Bancorpora- 
tion in | Birmingham, and William A. Fickling, Jr., 54, alten of, Charter Medical Corp. of Macon, Ga. 


Norment A. Barnes, Jr., has been a State 
Farm insurance agent in McMinnville, Tenn., 
for the past five years. 

James L. Brown has retired from Marshall 
Space Flight Center because of disability. He, 
his wife, Martha Royal '61, and their children— 
Russell and J. Randal—live in Huntsville. She 
works with Smith, Gaines, Gaines, and Salatini, 
attorneys at law in Huntsville. 

Thomas F. Hudson is a special agent for The 
Quiet Company—Northwestern Mutual Life. 
He works out of the Birmingham agency and 
lives in Lineville. 


Kenneth J. (Chuck) Johnson has been ap- 
pointed assistant bursar at Auburn. He received 
a degree in accounting from Auburn in 1978 
after retiring from the Marine Corps in 1977. 


For the past year he had been a staff accountant — 


with a local accounting firm. He and his wife, 
Jean, have two children, Kenneth, 15, and Kath- 
leen, 12. 


NEW ADDRESSES: Joel P. Day, Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Lloyd W. Gilbert, Alex City. 
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WINS AWARD—Bill Jordan, a senior in industrial 
design, received the Industrial Design Society of 
America Student Award May 10 in Atlanta. The 
Huntsville student earned the honor on his potential 
as a professional designer. and. for his scholastic 
achievement. He was in competition with students 
from Georgia Tech and North Carolina State. Bill is 
currently designing recreational and camp equipment. 


rahisi 1963 


Dr. Kenneth T. Henson has an article “Why . 


Our Open Classroonis Fail” printed in the Win- 


ter issue .of Educational Horizons, the official 


publication of Pi Lambda Theta, an education 
honorary and professional organization. In the 
article, Dr. Henson compares the American 
open classroom system for children ages 5-7 
with that of the British. As.a Fulbright Scholar 
living i in London in the early Seventies he first 
came in contact with the British system, He has 
since returned to England several times to con- 
tinue ‘his‘research from which he has drawn 
several articles and textbooks, He is co-author 
of Personalizing Teaching in Elementary School 


published by Charles E. Merrill in 1978 and will 


have textbooks coming-out next-January by D. 
C. Heath and Company and Macmillan Publish- 


ers, Dr. Henson is an associate professor. of 


curriculum and instruction in the College of 
Education at Texas A & M. 

Leon G. McElroy has been appointed man- 
agér of technology for the Primary Metals Div- 
ision of Reynolds Metals Company. He coor- 
dinates long-range planning and technology de- 
velopment programs. He joined Reynolds in 
1963: at the Listerhill reduction plant as an 
engineer and production supervisor. In 1970 he 
was promoted to the corporate planning staff in 
Richmond, Va. Since 1973, he -had held a 
number of positions in the central engineering 
division, most recently that of division engineer 
for chemical processes. 

Nancy Mims Walls of the Auburn Depart- 
ment of Art is one of four artists selected by the 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville for their 
NEA Artists in Residence proposal for 1980- 
81. Upon approval of the grant, she will be 
invited to the University of Arkansas campus 
for two to five days for critiques, lectures, 
seminars, and consultation during the 1980-81 
academic year. 

Sally Jones Hill, the only woman sieribee of 
the. board of directors of the Auburn Alumni 
Association and vice-president and chief stock- 
holder of Product Sales Association, Inc., was 
keynote speaker at the recent “New Directions 
for Women” seminar held at Auburn. The focus 
of the workshop was overcoming the barriers 
women face in life. She spoke of her personal 
experiences in the job market and advised 
women that their “biggest mistake would be not 
to take a chance” at what they want to do. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Sherry Dale Little 
Guilfoil, Glasglow, Ky.; Dorothy Marilyn 
Davis, Northport; James Blue Darby, Mont- 
gomery; Calvin B. Bennett, Jr., Thomaston, 
Ga. 


1964 


Robert E. Lowder is president of Colonial 
Broadcasting, which owns WLWI-FM in Mont- 
gomery, and recently bought radio station 
WAJB-FM in Gulf Breeze, Fla. Colonial also 
owns Colonial Insurance Co. and Colonial Fin- 
ance Co. offices throughout the Southeast. 
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HOME ECONOMICS ADVISORS—Members of the School of Home Economics Advisory Council met 
recently to discuss the status of programs and curricula in home economics at Auburn and to meet new president 
_ Hanly Funderburk. New members of the Council (standing from left) are Pat Reister of the University of 
Alabama in Birmingham; Kenneth W. Wear ’54 of Mobile; Lois P. Hampton of Vanderbilt University Medical 
Center. Seated are. Tommie J. Hamner of the University of Alabama, Dr. Funderburk, and June Perry of 


Montgomery. — 


Glenda Rhee Watkins Milner, English in- 
structor and head of the language arts division 
at Southern Union State Junior College, re- 
ceived her Doctor of Education from Auburn in 
March. She, her husband Jerry '63, Chambers 
County superintendent of education, and daugh- 
ter Gina Rhee live in Penton. Gina Rhee is a 


_ student at Chambers County High in Milltown. 


Carol Lovell Perry is teaching kindergarten 
at Wedgewood Elementary in Baton Rouge, La. 
Richard J. Robertson has joined R.J. Rey- 
nolds Industries, Inc., as corporate claims man- 
ager in the asset and risk management depart- 


ment. He had been claims manager with Crum 
'& Forster Insurance Co. in Atlanta, Ga., and 
Orlando, Fla. He is married to Nelda Theresa 


Rushton. 
Ullman C. Garrett has moved to St. Louis, 


Mo. 


1965 


Judy Sharon Underwood Nolan (Mrs. 
Charles V.) is a housewife in Augusta Town- 
ship, Ypsilanti, Mich., and mother of three chil- 
dren—Chuck, Leigh, and Christopher. Her hus- 
band, Charles, works for the FAA. | 

Jannette Lackey is associate county agent- 
home economics for the Alabama Cooperative 
Extension Service in Marshall County. She 
recently moved to Guntersville from Centre 
where she had been with the Cherokee County 
Extension Office. | 

BORN: A son, David Gordon, to Mr. and 
Mrs, William T. Shirk (Ann Crabtree) of 
Atlanta, Ga., on April 3. 


1966 


Wiley Post is president and manager of radio 


‘station Q 104 in Gadsden. 
Edward C. Ritchie is a missionary in Mons, | 


Belgium, for the Church of Christ. His older 
daughter, Rachel, lives with his parents in 
Searcy, Ariz., and attends Harding University. 

Neal R. Anderson works for Honeywell. He 
is now based in St. Paul, Minn., after working in 
Sweden and several parts of the U.S.A. 

‘Mitzi Cockrell Austin graduated from the 
University of Florida Law School and is now a 
partner in the firm of Scruggs, Carmichael, 
Long, Tomlinson, Roscow, Pridgeon, Helping 


_& Austin of Gainesville, Fla. 


BORN: A son, Michael Anthony, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernie Strong (Janet Sibley '68) of Dallas, 
Texas, on January 2. He joins sister Kelly, 3. 
Ernie is a guidance and control analyst in the 
Missile and Ordinance Division of Texas Instru- 
ments in Dallas, where he has worked for 12 
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years. He was chosen photographer of the year 
in 1979 for the third time by the Texas Instru- 
ments Camera Club. 


George B. Clements is first vice president 
and branch manager of The Robinson-Hum- 
phrey Company, Inc., member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in Montgomery. He is also 
president of the Montgomery Auburn Club. 


1967 

Larry Ronald (Ron) Barnes has been pro- 
moted to manager of construction services at 
Duke Power Co., in Charlotte, N.C. He joined 
Duke Power in 1972 as a construction engineer 
at the company’s Oconee Nuclear Station. Ac- 
tive in professional and civic affairs, he is secre- 
tary of the Piedmont Carolina chapter of the 
American Nuclear Society, a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, a 
registered professional engineer in North and 
South Carolina, and a deacon and church school 
teacher at First Presbyterian Church in Bel- 
mont, N.C. He and his wife, Mary Scott Alford, 
have a son and two daughters. 

William W. Hopson has been elected to the 
board of directors of Henry C. Beck Co. and is 
executive vice president as well as eastern div- 
ision manager of the company. Formerly he was 
vice president and Atlanta district manager of 
the company. He will continue to supervise the 
Atlanta district office and the development of 
new projects in the eastern division. Henry C. 
Beck Co. constructed Market Square Center in 
Indianapolis, Ind.; the World Trade Center in 
Dallas, Texas; the Corporate Headquarters of 
Federated Department Stores in Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and the Mobile Hilton, the largest hotel 
in Alabama. Bill and his wife, Paige Liles, live 
in Atlanta and have one daughter, Michael 
Paige, 11. . | 

James William (Bill) Ekiss is executive vice 
president of Crossville Rubber Products in 


' Crossville, Tenn., where he and his wife, Judy 


Jones, live with their two children—Sally, 6, 
and J.W., 2. 

Seth H. Floyd works at Eufaula Bank and 
Trust in Eufaula. | 

Larry D. Morgan is the first person in Ala- 
bama to receive the Certified Credit Union 
Executive (CCUE) designation by the CCUE 
board of examiners. Only 19 persons through- 
out the United States have received the designa- 
tion since it was established in1977. He is the 
manager of the APCO Employees Credit Union 
in Birmingham. This credit union serves.ern- 
ployees at Alabama Power Co. and \Scithern 
Company Services. Larry and his wife, Rita, 
have three children—Lori, Stacy, and Jeff. 


Maj. Clare D. Heidler is a command pilot on 
the C141, flying the South Pacific from Travis 
AEB, Calif. 

Sam Quillen, formerly an industrial engineer 
at the Reynolds Metals Company Alloys sheet 
and plate plant in Sheffield, has been promoted 
to plant industrial engineer. He is a charter 
member of the Cox Creek Jaycees in Florence. 
He has a son, David, 5. 

Lt. Robert J. Schwechten, II, has retired 
from the Navy after twenty years of service. He 
most recently was stationed at the Naval Sea 
Support Center, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Barbara Taylor Mitchell, her husband, Jim- 
my, and children Brad and Laynee have lived in 
Mountain Brook for the past two years. 

MARRIED: Barbara Benninger to Marion 
K. Morgan, Jr., on April 11. He is a supervisor 
at the First National Bank of Birmingham. 

BORN: A daughter, Julie Renee, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Coy Gene Butler of Opelika on March 4. 


1968 


Robert S. Barnes is a medical student at 
Duke University. 

William L. Berndt has been promoted to 
major and lives in Niceville, Fla. 

James Henry (Jim) McDaniel has been 
promoted to director of sales for the Atlanta 
office of Amtrack. 

Dr. Eugene S. Reynolds separated from the 
Navy in July, 1979, and now practices internal 
medicine at the Diagnostic Clinic in Largo, Fla. 
He, his wife, Karen, and daughter, Kristine, live 
in Largo. 

Arthur J. Morrison is reliability engineer, 
group leader, at Sperry Microwave in Clear- 
water, Fla., and lives in Seminole. 


Charlie Rogers was nominated for this year’s 


Birmingham's Most Eligible Bachelor Award. 
He works at Walter White Auto Parts and is a 
member of the Bachelors Club. He is also an Air 
Force Reserve pilot whose hobbies include 
hunting and racquetball. 

Jimmie R. Loftis has been named member 
relations manager for Gold Kist Inc. Since 1974, 
he had been South Carolina field supervisor for 
Gold Kist's oil seed processing and grain div- 
ision. Prior to joining Gold Kist, he was with 
Alabama Farm Bureau as cotton and soybean 
director. He was an officer with the U.S. Army 
during the Vietnam War and the recipient of a 
Bronze Star. He and his wife, Linda, have two 
sons, Stephen, 8, and Sean, 5. 


1969 


Ronnie S. Helms is with the Internal Re- 
venue Service and lives in Reno, Nev. 

Randolph Richie is sales manager for the 
eastern division of Stemco Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Inc., and lives in Pineville, N.C. . 


Dr. Dale R. Fischbach, D.V.M., has built a 
new animal hospital (Meadowrun Animal Hos- 
pital) in Brandon, Fla., as well as a new home. 
He and his wife, Denise, are expecting their 
first child. Dale “is very active in playing horse 
polo in Ocala.” 

John B. Byrd, III, is manufacturing support 
manager for FMC Corporation's Airline Equip- 
ment Division in San Jose, Calif. He and his 
wife, Suzi, are expecting a baby in June. 

Marcia Marvin Dickins is a CPA working 
toward a doctorate. She has two children and 
lives in Matthews, N.C. | 

Kenneth W. Johnson works with the Soil 
Conservation Service in Abbeville. 

MARRIED: Sharon E. Woolley to Alec 
Jones. They live in Birmingham. 

BORN: A daughter, Grace Marie, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Byron H. Fitzpatrick of Guntersville on 
April 16. She joins big brother Steve. Byron is 
manager of accounting at Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Polyester Yarn & Fabric in Scotts- 
boro.... 

A daughter, Robin Dashiell Rutledge, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen C. Rogers (Robin Rutledge) 
of Demopolis on November 16. She joins 
brothers Stephen Matthew, 8, and Frank Pear- 
son, 4. Robin is an energy service representative 
with Alabama Power Co.... 

A daughter, Alicia Katherine, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Donald Alan Marshall (Evans (Muff) Har- 
well) of Andrews AFB, Md., on February 12. 
She joins older brothers Brian and Shawn. 

A son, Jacob Nathaniel (Jake), to Mr. and 
Mrs. James Nathaniel Aldridge (Martha Lynn 
Higginbotham °73) of St. Clair County on 
March 16. 


1970 


Capt. Alex Michael Moore and his wife, 
Carol Jane Meigs '68, have returned to Auburn, 
where he has been assigned to Auburn’s 
R.O.T.C. program. | 

Jerry Hanks is an associate county agent in 
Tallapoosa County with the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. 

L. Steve Lipham has been appointed systems 
analyst I in the Valley Apparel Data Processing 
Department of WestPoint Pepperell. Formerly 
he was a shift supervisor in the Inspecting and 
Packing Department at the Lanett Bleachery 
and Dye Works. He and his wife, Linda, live in 
Salem. bane 

Dr. Kirby Lamar Hart, Jr., is practicing 
gynecology and obstetrics in Florence. 

BORN: Twin sons, Peyton and Patrick, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Martin (Minda Kirk- 
land) of Birmingham. They join big sister Kelly 
Kirkland, 5.... 

A son, Griffin Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. Dan P. 
Wilson (Peggy Calhoun) of Birmingham on 
February 18... 


LAW & SOCIAL SCIENCES—The Advisory Council for law and social sciences curricula in the School of Arts 
and Sciences held its annual meeting on campus in May. Members include (seated from left) Charles Burks of 
Birmingham, Jerry Shoemaker of Montgomery, Eulene Hawkins of Montgomery, Sen. Ted D. Little of Auburn, 
and Atley Kitchings of Birmingham. Standing are John Ricki of Mt. Meigs, Robert Steiner of Montgomery, 
Tom Hunt of Montgomery, Russell Riley of Montgomery, and Dean Edward Hobbs of the School of Arts and 


Sciences. 
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A son, Lloyd Michael (Mike), II, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd Brooks (Margie Buist '69). He 
joins big sister Bunny, 3. Lloyd is an engineer 
with the U.S. Army Missile Command and 
raises Santa Gertrudis cattle. Margie is a home- 
maker.. 

A daughter, Lauren Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J.B. (Jackie) Brechin, Jr., (Connie Creel 
71) of Gadsden on April 20... 

A son, Justin Reimer, to Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Allen Reed (Martha Ann Reimer 69) of 
Atlanta on January 28. He joins brother Brian, 


A daughter, Julia Griffin, to Dr. and Mrs. 
W.J. Califf, III Jean Wojohn) of Winter Park, 
Fla., on December 17. Dr. Califf practices vete- 
rinary medicine in Winter Park. 


Oye ae 


Larry E. Tomlin has been promoted to train- 
ing director in WestPoint Pepperell’s Industrial 
Engineering Department. Formerly he was a 
shift supervisor in the Overedging Department 
at the Fairfax Finishing Plant. He and his wife, 
Marianna, and their son, Patrick Neil, 2, live in 
West Point. 

Jordan L. Morgan is manager of process 
technology for Olin Chemicals in Lake Charles, 
La. He is responsible for process engineering 
and development in organics. He, his wife, 


Mary, and children—Chris, 10, and Brian and i 


Keith, 6—live in Sulphur, La. . 


Lt. David E. Mitchell received the Centurion ; 


award recently while serving aboard the aircraft 
carrier USS Nimitz. He has accumulated 100 
carrier arrested landings during day and night 
operations. Achieving 100 carrier landings takes 
approximately one year of carrier operations. 

Lt. Col. David H. Fournier, whose. most 
recent assignment was test flying new aviation 
equipment at Fort Rucker, completed twenty 
years of Army service in April. In December, he 
will receive an M.S. in systems management 
from the University of Southern California. He, 
his wife, Betty-Faye, and their two children— 
Celeste, 12, and Christopher, 9—live in Fort 
Rucker. 

Capt. William L. Alford, currently stationed 
at Malstrom AFB, Mon., with a unit of. the 
Stategic Air Command, has completed a mas- 
ter's in systems management from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

Maria Burns is an IBM analyst living in 
Houston, Texas. 

Donna Willis McHugh, husband Leslie, and 
daughters Whitney Lauren, 4, and Meredith 
Laine, 1%, have moved to Dothan, where Leslie 
is the assistant director of materials manage- 
ment at the Southeast Alabama Medical Center. 
Donna writes, “Currently I am enjoying caring 
for our two daughters.... Both have been doing 
‘War Eagles’ since they were a year old.” 

David H. Stanfield has been appointed 
assistant manager at WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Dunson Mill in LaGrange, Ga. He will transfer 
from WPP’s Langdale Mill, where he has been 


department head-preparatory since March, . 


1979. He and his wife, Christy, and son Jeff, 3, 
live in Lanett. 

Thomas M. (Mike) Murphy is vice presi- 
dent of Turner Murphy Co., contractors, and 
lives with his wife, Frieda Williamson ‘70, 
daughter Angela, and son Robert im Rock Hill, 
S.C. 


Capt. Joseph (Pete) Peterson is in his first 
year as part of the elite U.S. Air Force Thunder- 
birds, a precision, high-speed flying team of red, 


white, and blue T-38 jets. He is the advance man _ 


for the team and is narrator during the shows. © shift supervisor in the Inspecting and Packing 


After a year as narrator, he will spend two years 
as a team pilot. The team wound up a recent 
two-day visit to Alabama with an air show over 
Gadsden which attracted an estimated 12,000 
spectators to the Gadsden airport. While in 
Alabama, the team visited schools and hospitals 
and spoke to civic groups. 

Ima Jean Stephens teaches business and 
office education at Leeds High School. She 
received a master’s in education from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Birmingham in 1974. 

BORN: A son, Andrew Scott, to Lt. and Mrs. 
James Terry Noland, Jr., (Beverly Bishop '72) 
of Lemoore Calif. He joins brother William 
Harris, 5%. Lt. Noland is a Navy pilot aboard 
the aircraft carrier USS Coral Sea.... 

A daughter, Lindsay Carpenter, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald Alan (Ron) Burchfield (Donna 
Marie Carpenter) of Auburn on September 22. 
Ron was recently promoted to national sales 
manager of flow control products by Neptune 
Meter Co. in Tallassee.... 3 

A daughter, Melissa Leigh, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter E. Pierce, Jr., of Little Rock, Ark., on 
August 15.... 

A son, Colin Blair, to Dr. and Mrs. John M. 


Gwin of Bloomington, Ind., on February 27. Dr. - 


Gwin is assistant professor of marketing in the 
Graduate School of Business at Indiana Uni- 
versity... 

A son, Matthew Griffin, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Robin McIntyre (Marietta Story) of 
Auburn on April 13... 

A daughter, Sarah Alyce, to Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Scopel (Edna Lynne Stange) of Marietta, Ga., 
on March 69.... 

A son, Samuel Parks, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Parks McMichael (Ruthie Childs Gol- 
son '73) of Gray, Ga.,on November 29. He joins 
sister Alice Lynn, 2. 


1972 


Andrew Greer has been reassigned from 
assistant county agent-4-H to assistant county 
agent-ANR by the Alabama Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. He is located in Mobile County. 

Dr. Dale Koch lives in Singapore where he 
works at. MEDAN International School with 
Mobile Oil Indonesia. 

Mike McClain has been named group brand 
manager at Texize. In his new position he will 
supervise marketing functions for Yes liquid 
laundry detergent plus fabric softener; Glass 
Plus glass, appliance, and cabinet cleaner; and 
All Ways Soft fabric softener. Prior to his pro- 


HUMANITIES ADVISORS—Members of Auburn University’s Humanities Advisory Council met at 
Auburn in May to discuss specific accomplishments and problems in the School of Arts and Sciences. From left, 
seated, Caroline Draughon, James Vickrey ‘64, Milo Howard’56, Ham Pp Morris, Sr., Juliette Doster. Standing are 
Neil Davis '35, James Sulzby, Alexander Nunn ‘24, and Rucker Agee. The group meets annually with 


humanities curricula faculty. 
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motion he was brand manager for Yes—carving 
out for the brand a significant share of the 
laundry detergent category in the Northeast, 
where it was introduced last year. Before joining 
Texize in 1976, he was a brand manager with 
Scripto in Atlanta and had been a brand man- 
ager with Luzianne Blue Plate Foods in New 
Orleans. He received an MBA from Clemson- 
Furman Universities on May 4. He and his wife, 
Jane Thompson, live in Greenville, S.C. 

W.F. (Bill) Nixon has been promoted to 


Department of WestPoint Pepperell’s Lanett 
Bleachery and Dye Works. Formerly he was 
director of quality control at the plant. He lives 
in Fairfax. 

Paul H. Tyler, Jr., is senior employment 
specialist in the Employment Department in 
the General Offices of Alabama Power Com- 
pany in Birmingham. 

Charles Roland Moon, Jr., and his wife, 
Sheila Hall, live in Auburn with their son, 
Charles Justin, 1%. Charles is in the Flowers 
Industries management program. ae 

Linda Thomas Messervy teaches physical 
education in Goose Creek, S.C., in the Berkeley 
County school system. She received her master’s 
from the Citadel in 1979. She and her husband, 
James Herbert, an attorney, and daughter Tif- 
fany, 7%, live in Summerville, S.C. 

MARRIED: Donna Frances Powelson ‘73 
toJ. Max Kull on January 1. They live in Carroll- 
ton, Texas, where he is a product engineer for 
the Moster Corporation and Donna is executive 
director of the Dallas Epilepsy Association... 

Jan S. Mosely to Lt. O. Lee Holland, Jr., on 
December 15. They live in Budingen, Germany. 


1973 


Marsha Hutchinson Perilloux and her hus- ; 


band, Mike, have just moved into their new 
home in Metairie, La. 

Evelyn Gilbreath Dinken is now Evelyn Gil- 
breath and lives in Collinsville. 

W. Terrell (Terry) Mitchell and L. Jerrell 
(Jerry) Mitchell are now partners with Jackson, 
Thornton & Co., CPA’s of Montgomery. 

Teresa Gail Hopper is a psychologist at the 
U.S. Naval Hospital in Oakland, Calif., and lives 
in Berkeley. 

Edwin G. Bruce, III, works for William A. 
Churchill-Architect, A.I.A. in Portola Valley, 
Calif. 

Susan E. Livingston Counselman lives in 
Huntsville with her husband, Kevin. She is a 
speech and language pathologist and he is a 
computer scientist. 

Bobby Wilson is a coach at Jeff Davis High 
School in Montgomery. He and his wife, Lynda 
Smith, have two sons, Wade and Wes. 

Shani Palmer White, her husband, Tom, and 
son, Joel, live in Marietta, Ga., where she is in 
management with The Colony and he is a sales 
representative. 

Peggy Jones is now Peggy Pittman. She and 
her husband, Major Benjamin Pittman, live in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., with their son, Tanner. 

Steven G. Astley is manager of systems & 
programming and is an EDP bank officer for 
the Park National Bank in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Martha White Mancil teaches home eco- 
nomics in a vocational school in Montgomery. 
She and her husband, Michael, have been mar- 
ried two years. 

Anne M. Jones Griffin received her master's 
degree from the University of Alabama in Bir- 
mingham in 1974 and has been teaching special 
education at Hueytown High School for the 
past seven years. She and her husband, Terry, 
who also teaches at Hueytown, have a son, Seth, 
2. | 

Clark H. McGehee is now a partner in the 
firm of Johnson, Ward, Stanfield, Lanham & 
Carr, attorneys at law in Atlanta, Ga. 

BORN: A daughter, Misty Lea, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel M. (Sam) Hendrickson, Jr., of 
Fultondale on January 22... 

A son, William Dean, to Mr. and Mrs. Dean 
Fulghom (Beth Pearson) of Montgomery on 
April 21. He joins big brother Lon, 4... 

A son, Christopher James, to The Reverend 


_ and Mrs. Glen H. Ward (Marilyn Jane Brooks 


'76) of Montgomery on November 29. He joins 
big sister Christy, 4. Glen teaches and coaches at 
Bell Road Christian School and Marilyn teaches 
kindergarten there. She is also working on a 
master’s in counseling at Auburn’ University at 
Montgomery... 

A daughter, Lindsay Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Thomas Gaither (Carol Kay Carson '74) of 


SCHOLARSHIP—E. Hutch Johnson (right), a grad- 

uate student at Auburn, receives a plaque and check 

for $100 from Malcolm McMillan, former head of the 

Department of History. The Malcolm McMillan . 
Prize, named for the distinguished authority on 

southern history, was in recognition of the best 

seminar paper presented during the previous year. 


Birmingham on March 3. She joins a big sister. 

A son, Matt Lawson, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
S. Roche (Elizabeth Darien May) of Birming- 
ham on November 27. Robert is a CPA in the 
Small Business Department of Deloitte Has- — 
kins and Sells and Darien is an investment 
officer with Birmingham Trust National Bank. 

A son, David Edwin, to Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
G. Huchteman (Jan McGriff) of Spring, Texas, 
on August 19. He joins big brother Brad, 4. 


1974 


Ernest L. Clark is now a partner in the 
Montgomery CPA firm of Jackson, Thornton & 
Co. 

James A. McLain is a partner in the law firm 
of McLain & Hampton in Montgomery. 

Lane M. Thigpen completed his internship 
in medical technology in February, 1978, and 
took the A.S.C.P. examination. He is now a 
medical technologist (A.S.C.P.) at Chandler 
General Hospital in Savannah, Ga., and is 
hematology supervisor in the laboratory: He 
and his wife, Faith, live in Garden City, a small 
suburb of Savannah. 

Deborah Prince (Debbie) Peery works for 
the Florida Department of Community Affairs 
and lives in Tallahassee. hia 

James M. Brechin, D.V.M., was recently 
elected to the Destin, Florida, Chamber of 
Commerce Board of Directors. He also serves 
on the Community Center Board of Directors. 
This year he is chairman of the 32nd Annual 
Destin-Gulf Coast Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo, 
which takes place the entire month of October. 
His wife, Lurana Jo Hood Breckin '73, serves on 
the Destin Library Board and was recently 
elected librarian, a supervisory position respon- 
sible for the daily management of the library. 
Destin’s library is unique in that it is funded by 
donations and manned by volunteer help with 
the exception of one part-time employee. 
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SGA OFFICERS— Officers of the Auburn Student Government Association for the coming year are, from left, 
_ Trey Ireland of Birmingham, president; Tanya Stacey of Tallassee, treasurer, and Scott Smallwood of Bir- 
mingham, vice president. Trey is a junior in civil engineering, Tanya a senior in economics, and Scott, a junior in 


marketing. 


Ed Solomon has been appointed vice presi- | 


dent/operations of First Alabama Bank of Bir- 
mingham. He joined the Montgomery-based 
holding company, First Alabama Bancshares, 
Inc, in 1974, then transferred to the Bir- 
mingham affiliate in 1978. He is a member of 
the Birmingham Breakfast Exchange Club and 
- serves on the faculties of the American Institute 
of Banking, Birmingham Chapter, and Goings 
Community School. 


BORN: A daughter, Sarah Bethea, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael Roy Hill (Minna Dent Roth) 
of Montgomery on August 27, 1978... 

A daughter, Elizabeth Ann, to Capt. and Mrs. 
Gregory (Greg) Williams (Hobbie Davis) of 
Sumter, S.C., on January 15. She joins big sister 
Virginia, 3. 

_ A daughter, Vanessa Lyn, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Vence Mondragon (Marlene Sanders) of Tam- 
pa, Fla., on March 8. She joins big sisters Rachel, 
4%, and Adrienne, 2.... 

A daughter, Courtney Brook, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel M. Harris (Jill Jordan) of Roanoke on 
October 21. Sam is vice president of the Bank of 
Wadley and Jill owns and operates a dance stu- 
dio in their home in Roanoke.... 

A daughter, Megan Wood, to Mr. and Mrs 
Michael W. Vann of Jackson, Miss., on April 
11, Before moving to Jackson in August, 1979, 
he was with the surety department of United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. in Baltimore, 


Md. He now is managing general agent for the 


F,W. Williams agency, the Mississippi agency 
for U.S. F & G.... 

A daughter, Elizabeth Margaret, to Mr. and 
Mrs. William Joseph (Bill) Remmert (Patricia 
Ann (Patti) Kime 72) of Little Rock, Ark., on 
July 16. She joins brother Benjamin, 2. Bill is a 
sales engineer for Armco Steel Corporation... 

A son, Brian Edward, to Mr. and Mrs. Phillip 
T. Atkinson of Dothan on March 24. Brian 
joins big sister Anne-Marie, 4.... 

A son, William Trice, to Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Megginson (Jane Cheatham) of Birmingham 
on March 6. 


1975 


R. Leon Hill and his wife, Donna Pasley '76, 
live in Birmingham, where he is branch man- 
ager of First National Bank of Birmingham's 
Five Points West branch office. 

Marc S. Gentry works with L.F. Still & Co., 
roofing contractors, in Atlanta, Ga. He and his 
wife, Mary Margaret, and their daughter, 
Amanda Jean, 1, live in Lilburn,-Ga. 

Elizabeth Weathers Howard received her 
master’s in social work from the University of 
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Louisville in 1979 and is currently working for 
the state of Kentucky. Her husband, an ordained 
Baptist minister, is chaplain for the Green 
River Boys’ Camp at Morgantown, Ky. 

Capt. Lewis F. Cox is stationed at Loring 
AFB, Maine. 

Dave Dyson, owner and president of The 
Dyson Company in Birmingham, has. coordi- 
nated management/leadership conferences at 
the local, regional, and national level. He is also 
designer and author of The Career Planner, a 
job search organizer and. personal records- 
keeping system. Recently he gave the keynote 
address at a conference on motivation and stu- 
dent apathy, sponsored by the Carolina Leader- 
ship Program of the University of South Carol- 
ina. He spoke on the need for career goals and 
plans and on the necessity of belief in one’s self 
as the key to motivation and success. 

Cindy Lee Walker recently resigned as assis- 
tant county agent-HE to join the Alabama A & 
M 1980 Extension Program. 

Lt(jg) Wayne Gandy is assigned to the mis- 
sile cruiser USS California, currently deployed 
to the Indian Ocean. 

Barbara Ball Newman (Mrs. Steve) works at 
Graphics Designs in The Garages in Birming- 
ham. 

Joseph H. (Joe) Newberry has been pro- 
moted to treasurer of First American Savings & 
Loan Association of Huntsville. His wife, Marie 
Carlile ‘76, is general accounting supervisor 
with Cheesebrough Pond’s, Inc., Prince Mat- 
chabelli division. They live in Huntsville. 

B.R. (Bob) Harris has been promoted to 
department head in the Preparatory Depart- 


‘ment of WestPoint Pepperell’s Langdale Mill. 


Formerly he was safety/training director for 
the mill. He and his wife, Patsy, and their two 
children—Kimberly Shay, 8, and team 1— 
live in Fairfax. 

Dr. John Blakely Isbell is esse (i his 
internship at Carraway Methodist Hospital in 
Birmingham and will begin his residency in 
Obstetrics-Gynecology in July. He graduated 
from the Medical College of Alabama at the 
University of Alabama at Birmingham in 1979. 

Donald Ray Hicks has been appointed to a 
full-time teaching assistantship at the Florida 
Institute of Technology, where he will be a 
Ph.D. candidate in the biological sciences. Dur- 
ing the past 22 years he has taught biological 
sciences at Fort Valley State College in Fort 
Valley, Ga. Previously, he taught at Broward 
Community College North in Coconut Creek, 


BORN: A son, Daniel McMillan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ned Erskine Browning (Mary McMil- 
lan) of Auburn on April 16. Ned is radio special- 
ist in the Alabama Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice’s Information Services division.... 

A son, Nathan, to Mr. and Mrs. Donny R. 


Jones of Wauwatosa, Wisc. Donny is sales 


representative with Stockham Valves and Fit- 
tings in Wauwatosa... 
A daughter, Hilary Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. 


Grant Davis (Nancy Jones) of Auburn on 


April 12... 

A daughter, Jennifer Michele, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael P. Hancock (Barbara Taft) of Augus- 
ta, Ga., on March 6. Michael is a senior medical 
student at the Medical College of Georgia. 


1976 


John M. Mynard, assistant county agent- 
ANR in Barbour County, has resigned that 
position. 


Lawrence W. (Larry) Williams is a third- z 


year medical student at the Medical College of 


Georgia in Augusta, Ga. 


John David (Johnny) DuPlantis has been 
promoted to loan officer of the Birmingham 
Trust National Bank. He joined BTNB in 1976 
and has since worked in the auditing depart- 
ment and commercial credit department. Cur- 
rently he is working in the consumer loan 
department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney (Rod) has (Rebecca 
Strong) live in Birmingham, where he is a civil 
engineer with the Jefferson County Public 
Works Department in the traffic division and 
she is an interior designer for Tutwiler Design, 
Inc. 

Kenneth W. Williams is a mechanical pur- 
chasing engineer with J.A. Jones Construction 
Co. and lives in Charlotte; N.C. 

M. Denise Clark is based in Nashville, 
Tenn., and is working with Combined Insur- 
ane. 

Tinsley H. Gregg is with Gregg Farms in 
Hamilton. 

Russell L. Sansom, an associate with New 
England Mutual Life’s Montgomery agency, 
recently attended a seminar on the latest devel- 
opments in life insurance for families and busi- 
nesses. The week-long training seminar for 
agents and supervisors was held at the firm's 
national headquarters in Boston, Mass. 

Richard O. Coker has been promoted to 
safety/training director in the personnel de- 
partment at WestPoint Pepperell’s Langdale 
Mill. Formerly, he was a shift supervisor in the 
preparatory department at Langdale. He and 
his wife, Shirley Faye, and their son, Jonathan 
Keith, 6, live in Fairfax. 

Michael (Mike) Kuypers is a district fore- 
ster with the Florida Division of Forestry. He 
and his wife, Jorjann Bone '77, and their son 
David, 1, live in Palm Coast, Fla. . 

Gay Gibson writes: “I am a medical technol- 
ogist at Providence Hospital in Mobile—a town 
in which there are entirely too many Alabama 
fans!” 

MARRIED: Emily Hope Garrett to Lt(jg) 
William Ronald Lavender on March 22 in 
Annapolis, Md. 

BORN: A daughter, Lindsay Clara, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter H. Mattingly (Cecilia Patrick 
'77) of Casey, Ill., January 9. Pete is an engineer 
with Marathon Oil Co., and Ceil is pursuing a 
degree in nursing. 

A daughter, Hannah Marie, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas E. (Tom) Norman (Martha Byrd’77) 


_ of Macon, Ga., on October 24 at Lee County 


Hospital in Opelika. Tom has left the Auburn 
Police Department to become president of Cov- 
enant Systems, Inc., headquartered in Dothan. 
Covenant Systems is concerned with security 
for private industry, government, and indivi- 
duals throughout the Southeast. 

A son, Benjamin David, to Dr. and Mrs. 
David L. Powell (Margaret Caruso) of Hunts- 
ville on January 18. David received his D.M.D. 
from the University of Alabama at Birmingham 
in June, 1979, and will complete his residency in 
Huntsville in July. 

A daughter, Valerie Lane, to Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Bradford Bailey (Gail:'Clark) of Opelika on 
February 29. 

A daughter, Elizabeth Grace, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott Koeppel (Katherine Kirk '78) of Mobile 


Fla., and Palm Beach Community College South + On January 5. 


in Boca Raton, Fla. He received an M.S.T,ih 


science from Florida Atlantic University in 


1973. 
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A daughter, Jennifer Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. William T. Maher (Elizabeth Gail 
Bowles) of Greensboro, N.C., on February 21. 


1977 


Mr. and Mrs. David F. Cantley (Sherie 
Shinn '76) live in Pinson, and he is a sales 
representative for Interstate Motor Freight Sys- 
tem in Birmingham. 

Paul E. Morgan works with an architectural 
engineering firm and his wife is working 
toward a medical degree at the University of 
lowa. They live in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Lt. and Mrs. Davis S. Cooper (Catherine 
Fisher) have moved to Sacramento, Calif., 
where he will be enrolled in undergraduate nav- 
igator training at Mather AFB. She has trans- 
ferred from her job as professional auditor with 
an inventory specialist firm in Champaign, IIl., 
to a similar position in Sacramento. 

Lawrence R. Crow and his wife, Virginia 
Ann Jarvis, are living in Slidell, La., and are 
expecting twins. 

1/Lt. Raymond J. Fagot, Jr., has qualified as 
an aircraft co-pilot with the U.S. Marine Corps. 
He qualified while serving at New River Ma- 
rine Corps Helicopter Air Station in Jackson- 
ville, N.C. 

Michael C. McClanahan is a rehabilitation 
vocational evaluator for Goodwill Industries in 
Savannah, Ga. 

Eugene F. Oakley has been promoted to cor- 
poral by the U.S. Marine Corps. He is stationed 
at New River Marine Corps Helicopter Air 
Station at Jacksonville, N.C. 

Lt(jg) Joseph T. Gengo has completed the 
Lawyers’ Military Justice course, an eight-week 
curriculum at the Naval Justice School in New- 
port, R.I. The course is designed to provide 
newly- -commissioned lawyers a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 

Cynthia Hicks Rider and her husband Tom 
live in Montgomery. She is with CH2M Hill 
Corp. and Tom is a physical therapist at Baptist 
Hospital. 


NEW AUBIE—It’'s the same suit, but a new fellow’s 
inside. Jim Mayo, a junior in aviation management 
from Mableton, Ga., won the stiff competition to 
succeed Barry Mask who brought Phil Neel’s charac- 
ter created for Auburn football brochures to life. Jim's 
first official appearance as Aubie came on A-Day. 
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MARRIED: Cynthia Jean Goree to Joseph 
E. Heckelbeck on January 12. They live in 


Orlando, Fla., where she is an administrative 


assistant with Reflectone, Inc., designers and 
manufacturers of flight simulators. Her hus- 
band is a senior engineer at Martin Marietta, 
defense contractors. She plans to enroll in the 
Master of Education program at Rollins College 
in Winter Haven, Fla. 

Joye Hollis ‘76 to Thomas Ciro (Tom) 
Ridgeway. They live in Corpus Christi, Texas, 


where she teaches home economics and he is a 


Naval flight instructor at Corpus Christi NAS. 
_ Linda Ruth McCabe to Thomas C. (Cole) 
Seckman, Jr., on February 2. A telecommunica- 
tions engineer for the Air Force, Lt. Seckman 


has recently transferred from Scott AFB, Ill., to 


Clark AB, Republic of the Philippines.... 
_ Anne P. Mabbett to Richard H. White, Jr., 
on April 20. They live in Macon Ga. 


1978 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. Rodgers (Elizabeth 
Jernigan '77) now live in Lanett, Sammy is a 


corporate engineer with WestPoint Pepperell 


and Elizabeth is a media specialist at LaGrange 
(Ga.) Senior High. She will receive a master’s 
from Auburn in August and will be librarian at 
Lanett Jr. High next fall. 

2/Lt. Donald L. Colson has completed the 


Combat Engineer Officer Course, a six-week 


course of instruction on the fundamentals of 


military engineering support for combat units, 


held at Camp LeJune, N.C. 
Lauren C. Steele, press secretary to Sen. 


- Howell Heflin of Alabama, has been elected 


secretary-treasurer of the Senate Press Associa- 
tion and vice president of the Alabama State 
Society of Washington, D.C. Before joining Sen. 
Heflin, Steele worked as a reporter and corres- 
pondent for the Montgomery Advertiser and as 
a legislative reporter for the Alabama Public 


Television Network. He and his wife, Mary 


Frances (Fran) Stromei, live in Arlington, Va. 


Bobby C. Curtis is assistant manager of 
General Electric Financial Service in Lafayette, 
La. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Winters (Susie Harwell) 
are living in Greenville, where he is area fore- 
ster for the Container Corporation of American 
and she is legal secretary for Hartley & Hick- 
man, attorneys at law. 


Lee R. Cook lives in Atlanta and works in 
energy management for Servidyne, Inc. 


John Bush has been elected president of the 
Student Bar Association at Cumberland School 
of Law at Samford University. He has also 


ee es 


SOIL JUDGING CHAMPS AGAIN—For the first time in the history of the. 
contest, one school has won three national championships in the soil judging. 
That school, of course, is Auburn. And when the travel-weary three-time champs 
got home to Auburn from Penn State on a Saturday afternoon they found Dean of 
the School of Agriculture Dennis Rouse, left, and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Taylor Littleton, right, waiting to offer congratulations. The winners are 


served as junior class representative and histo- 
rian of Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Payne (Susan Carlisle) 
live in Birmingham, where she has recently 
been promoted to assistant food editor of 


Southern Living magazine and to creative foods | 


editor of Decorating and Craft Ideas magazine. 


She is also working on a journalism degree at . 


the University of Alabama at Birmingham. 

William Terry Travis has been elected jun- 
ior class representative at Samford University’s 
Cumberland School of Law. 

James O. Dollar, Jr., works for Greenwood 
Mills in Greenwood, S.C. 

Dr. Herris M. Maxwell is in veterinary prac- 
tice with Dr. Wallace Carson in Columbia, Miss. 
Dr. Maxwell and his wife, Donna Jo Cox, and 
their son, Rhett, 2, live in Columbia. 

Dorenda Trott White and her husband, Bill 
'75, live in Opelika, He is a State Farm insurance 
agent and she is a speech pathologist at the 
Auburn University Speech & Hearing Clinic. 


ODK HONORS—Three persons at Auburn University were singled out for special awards by Omicron Delta 
Kappa, a leadership honor society. Dr. Charles Simmons, retiring this month as associate dean of the School of 
Agriculture, was presented the Howard Strong Memorial Award for his humanitarian concern for and 
helpfulness toward students in all aspects of campus life. Amy Leopard of Huntsville received the Jeffrey 
Frazier Stein Memorial Award as an outstanding sophomore; and Scott Thurston of Tallahassee, Fla., received 
the Bruce Jay Greenhill Memorial Award as the outstanding senior in journalism. 


School of Agriculture. 


Robert M. Franklin is assistant county agent 
4-H in Escambia County. 

Jim Bradberry received the Albert Spayd 
Brooke Silver Medal for Design at graduation 
ceremonies at the University of Pennsylvania 
on May 19. 


MARRIED: Judy Broussard to J.E. Avrard, 
III, on April 28. J.E. worked with Cornelius 
Nurseries in Houston, Tex., until mid-May 
when he left his job to enter graduate school i in 
botany at North Carolina State. 


Nan Allison Norment '80 to G.W. (Bill) 
Hitchcock.on March 22 in the chapel at Berry 
College -in Berry, Ga. They live in Houston, 
Texas, where Bill works for the Coca-Cola Co. 


MARRIED: Jan Brumback '73 and Robert 
B. (Bob) Coley, D.V.M., on June 6, 1979. Jan 
works for the Knox County, Tenn., school sys- 
tem and Bob is a large animal practitioner for 
the Town & County Animal Hospital in Jeffer- 


son City, Tenn. They live on a small farm at. 


New Market. 
BORN: A daughter, April Dee, to. Mr. and 


Mrs. Gary M. Miller (Dorinda Gunter) of Ope- | 


lika on April 9. 
A son, Patrick Andrew Jepson, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Cutler (N ancy Klein’71) of Auburn 


on March 15. He joins big brother Jonathan, 
2%. 


1979 


Douglas J. Fees will be a student at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama School of Law in September. 
Currently he works for Alabama Power Co. in 
Birmingham, where he and his wife, Dorothy 
Lindberg, live. 

Ens. Thomas R. Williams has reported for 
duty aboard the guided missile destroyer USS 


Decatur, currently being overhauled at Puget 


Sound Naval Shipyard in Bremerton, Wash. 

Jimmy Dale Caudle, Jr., is a graduate stu- 
dent in the University of Alabama School of 
Business. | 

Ens. Charles W. Tisdale has reported for 
duty aboard the USS Enterprise, an aircraft car- 
rier currently being overhauled i in Bremerton, 
Wash. 

Ensigns James W. Burns, James R. Hanley, 
Ill, Patrick J. Regis, and Carl W. Stephens 
have completed the Surface Warfare Officer's 
Basic Course, a 16-week course designed to train 
junior officers to perform as watch officers and 
division officers aboard Navy ships. 

William Grant Morthland is an intern archi- 
tect with Charles H. McCauley Assoc., Inc., in 
Birmingham. He is also working toward an 


~ MBA at the University of Alabama in Birming- 


ham. 


left to right, William Puckett of Dothan, who was the fourth high individual in the 
contest; Donnie Parrish of Enterprise; Ramona Pelletier of Jacksonville, Fla.; 
David Bridges of Dawson, Ga.; Ronnie Jernigan of Jay, Fla., fifth high individual; 
and team coach Dr. Ben Hajek, professor of agronomy and soils. He has coached 
all three of Auburn's championship. teams. Team members are all students in the 


John Hancock is an administrative staff 
assistant for Florida Steel Corporation and lives 
in Tampa. 

William E. Porter, Jr., is district manager 
with Sandwich Chef, Inc. He, his wife, Mar- 
garet, and daughter Alyson, 20 months, live in 
Richardson, Texas. 

Ens. Albert E. Banks, Jr., has completed a 
two-month Basic Civil Engineer Corps Officer 
Course at Port Heuneme, Calif. In the course, he 
studied engineering management, network anal- 
ysis, financial management, and Naval organi- 


zation as well as civilian personnel manage- 


ment, personnel administration, Navy indus- 
trial funding, shore facilities planning, and 
construction battalion operations. 

Terry R. Henderson lives in Ashville and 
works with Kimberly-Clark Corp. at Coosa 
Pines. 

William Carter Elliott works at the Sheraton 
Mountain Brook Inn and lives in Birmingham. 

Lisa Pace has been promoted to sales man- 
ager at WFRI radio in Opelika. She heads the 
WFRI sales team and is responsible for the 
overall operation of the department. Before 
joining WFRI, she was a production assistant at 
Auburn Television and a copywriter for the 
Radio Division of the Cooperative Extension — 
Service of Alabama. She joined the staff of 
WAOA-WFERI in October as a sales represen- 
tative. 

Jill Lynn Alexander lives in Birmingham 
and works at Workshop, Inc. 

- John R. Baxter is a field engineer for Square 
D Co. in Birmingham. 

Joseph A. Perrett is art director for A. 
Brown-Olmstead Associates, a pai relations 
firm, in Atlanta, Ga. 

Andrew M. Wood is county sented -H 
(ANR) in Chambers County. | 

Donald E. Koehler is assistant agent 4-H in 


‘DeKalb County. 


BORN: A son, Ted Donovan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ted D. Smith of Metairie, La.,on Novem- 
ber 14. Ted is coaching defensive front and 
linebackers at De La Salle High School in New 
Orleans.... 

A daughter, Stacey Michelle, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Terrell (Bobby) Mathis of Huntsville 
on August 24. He works with the architectural 


firm of Jones & Herrin in Huntsville. 


1980 


N.A. (Nicky) Davis has been promoted to 
the newly-created position of dye lab supervisor 
at WestPoint Pepperell’s Grifftex Chemical 
facility in Opelika. Formerly he was a lab tech- 
nician (co-op student) in the Grifftex labora- 
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Hindsight 


A Right To Be Proud 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


_ Sometimes we get so lost in the everyday- 
ness of meeting deadlines that we forget the 
purpose of what we do. And for those of us 
with The Alumnews, it is the students we 
meet, work with, and get to know who keep 
us in focus. When we're stale and tired, their 
freshness reminds us that what we do here is 
important, that it may not bring much 
money or any fame, but that discovering, 
encouraging, and spreading knowledge as a 
university does is a high—perhaps the 
highest—calling and that those of us who 
help clear the path for that discovery and 
that nurturing have a right to be proud of it. 
Included in the hundreds of students who 
marched across the stage for June graduation 
were some who are special to us. First, 
there’s Rosy Evans, whom I tried to graduate 
last March and who surprised me by turning 
up a couple of weeks later. Rosy kept her 
hand in at The Alumnews spring quarter by 3 
showing up regularly and even writing a spe- 
cial story for us although her job as features 
editor of The Plainsman left her little spare 
time. Though she has now, officially, gradu- 
ated, Rosy has not permanently left Auburn 
so we can yet hope to have more of her 
writing. 

Then there's a special group of pre- 
medical and pre-dental students who have 
given me a whole new perspecive on the. 
medical profession and a much better feeling 
about its—and our—future. First is Billy 
Dinwiddie, whose name you'll find in several 
places in this issue as he carried off a whole 
sting of honors on his way to medical school 
at Vanderbilt. A reliable source has it that he 

- graduated with all A’s, a 4 point as we say 
around here, and a nine-year-old named Brad 


too. 

Then there’s the inimitable, irrepressible, 
gentlemanly Charles McCartha, who has 
brightened the Alumnews office Aut pages 


can testify that Billy rates an A as a kite flyer, 


since he joined the staff a few months ago. 
When Charles and his wife, Ida, move to 
Birmingham where he'll go to dental school, 
he’s promised to be our first Birmingham 
correspondent. Lucky for us, we don’t have to 
say goodbye to the McCarthas yet, as they ll 
be around this summer while Charles works 


on our staff and Ida completes her degree. __ 
And, finally, there’s Reed Cooper, who like 


Billy will be going to medical school and like 
Charles will be moving to Birmingham. 
Reed’s the catalyst in this group and it’s 
through him that the A/umnews has had the 
benefit of Charles’ wit and writing talents 
and my niece and nephew had the aid of 
Charles’ and Billy's expertise with kites and 


such. Reed has an unusual affinity for child- 


ren and older adults and a manner with them 
that should serve him well as a physician. 
And along with his kite flying and tennis 
playing, we've learned that he has, of late, 
developed a talent for limerick writing. 

Though it makes us mother hen types both 
proud and sad to say goodbye to a whole 
group of students—The Alumni Office lost 
Sharon Bragg and Drue Prior and The 
Auburn Circle its co-art directors Chris Payne 
and William Mitchell—we're pleased for 


them and reminded again that the best thing 


about Auburn is the caliber of its students. 
May it never be lowered. 
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DREAM COME TRUE: —Graduations at Auburn are usually family inlis: but not often in this way. Lesa 
Davis and her father, Walter Davis, of West Point, Miss., were among the 1,571 to be awarded degrees at 
Auburn on June 6. For the new Dr. Davis it was a dream come true that began when he took his first 
undergraduate courses at the age of 43. Now with a doctorate in education, he's joining the faculty of Mississippi 
State to teach engineering graphics. Daughter Lesa, who earned a B.S. in education, has joined many other 
Auburn grads in job hunting. But perhaps the proudest person in the Davis family isn't pictured. That’s mother, 


Kathleen Davis, who has worked in the Office of Student ene while Lesa and Walter have been 
—AU Photo 
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students. 
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